





For a program based on this issue of MISSIONS, see page 127 


ENGLAND - FRANCE - GERMANY 
By Lloyd Swift Expresses 


BREMEN + COLUMBUS - EUROPA 


Hapag "Famous Four" Expresses to 
ENGLAND - IRELAND - FRANCE - GERMANY 


NEW YORK + HAMBURG 
DEUTSCHLAND + HANSA 


HAPAG M.S. ST, LOUIS - s.s. BERLIF wovo 


Rates, according to Ship and Port, start at 
CABIN CL.$155 TOURIST CL. $122°° THIRD CL. $91 


Your Travel Agent, or 


Py HAMBURG - AMERICAN LINE 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD tes 


57 Broadway, New York Uptown: 669 Fifth Ave., at 53rd St. 














Is There a 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


in Your Town? 


MIssIONS ought to be in every 
public library in the country. The 
current issue should be in the read- 
ing room and a complete file ought 
to be available for reference. 
Quite a number of subscribers 
are subscribing for their public 
libraries, not only as a missionary 
service but also as a community 
service. Will you not join them 
and see to it that MIssIons is 
made available for the citizens of 
your community? 
In all such library subscriptions 
the librarian is furnished the name 
“and address of the friend who 
makes the subscription possible. 
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More Than 
1,000,000 Copies Sold 
of the Last Issue of 


Che Upper Room 


ALL PREVIOUS RECORDS BROKEN! 














The Upper Room, which according to Time Magazine broke all records 
last year in U. S. religious publishing, has this year set a new high record 
for one issue—that for January, February, and March—which exceeded 
1,000,000 copies in the English edition alone, and not including the other 


special languages. 
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With The Upper Room as a daily 
devotional guide in more than a mil- 


lion homes, 
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issue? If not, order at once, using 
one of the order forms at the right. 


THE UPPER ROOM 
Doctors’ Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 





Consignment Order 


Issue for April, May, June 
(For use of Pastor or Group Leader. 
Order ten or more copies.) 


THE Upper Room, 
Doctors’ Building, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Gentlemen : 


Please send me __________._ copies 
of The Upper Room, postpaid. I will 
sell these for five cents per copy and 
pay for same when sold. It is under- 
stood that I have the privilege of re- 
turning for credit any unsold copies. 





Name 





Street or Route 





Post-office State 
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Individual Subscription 


THE Upper Room, 
Doctors’ Building, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Gentlemen: 

am_ inclosing herewith thirty 
cents * for which please send me The 
Upper Room for one year, postpaid, 


beginning with 





quarterly issue. 








Name 





Street or Route 





Post-office State 
* Foreign, forty cents. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


FEBRUARY 


NOTE.—Questions are taken from all 
pence and occasionally advertisements. 
Contest is open only to subscribers. 
A Correction: In January 
Question Box the figure in question 
No. 1 should have been $531,000,000 
instead of $531,000. 


1. Where are four colleges housed 
in two office buildings? 

2. Who was an actor in the play, 
“Green Pastures”? 

8. What is a cordoba? 

4. Who is Roland M. Traver? 

5. What denominational merger 
occurred in 1910? 

6. From what source did Ado- 
niram Judson receive $25,000? 

7. Where were 38 different 
tribes represented at a convention? 

8. Who is Clara Pedroso? 

9. When is Judson Sailing Week? 

10. What society keeps a book 
of autographs of missionaries? 

11. Who wrote “‘The Rebirth 
of Venkata Reddi’’? 

12. Who received an honorary 
degree in 1918? 

13. Who wrote “City Man’? 

14. What railroad journey of 87 
miles required 5 hours? 

15. Where is the home of Al- 
brecht Durer? 

16. Who addressed the North- 
ern Baptist Convention on May 
24, 1937? 

17. Who lives at 62 Sanborn 
Street, Reading, Mass.? 

18. What was named “Little 
Emma’? 


QUESTION BOX PRIZES 
Rules for 1939 


FOr correct answers to every question (180 
questions) in allissues, January to December 
inclusive, a prise of a worthwhile missiona) 
book or a year’s subscription to MIssIons will 
be awarded. 

Answers should be Kept at home until the 
end of the year and all sent in together. In 
order to be eligible for a prize, both the an- 
swers and the page numbers on which answers 
are found must be given. 

Answers should be written briefly. Do not 
repeat the question. 

Where two or more in a group work together, 
only one set should be sent in and in such a 
case only one prize will be awarded. 

All answers must reach us not later than 
December 31, 1939, to receive credit. 


WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 


Marcia L. Cudworth is a new mis- 
sionary of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sion Society in Nicaragua. 

J. W. Decker is Foreign Secretary 
of the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society. He succeeded Dr. James 
H. Franklin in 1934. 

Clara Olds is a missionary of the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society, 
among the Indians, in Montana. 

J. H. Rushbrooke is General Secre- 
tary of the Baptist World Alliance. 
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Francis C. Stifler is Editorial Secre- 
tary of the American Bible Society. 

J. W. Wiley is a missionary of the 
Baptist Southern Board in China. 

Jesse R. Wilson is an Associate See- 
retary of the Foreign Mission Society. 
He was a delegate to the World Mis- 
sionary Conference at Madras. 





hurch Furniture 


omplete sets or individual pieces built 

to order. Communion Tables, Pulpits, 

Reading Desks, Baptismal Fonts, 
Pews, Pew Cushions, Altar Crosses, Collection 
Plates, Pulpit Hangings, Altar Cloths, Bible 
Markers. Write for catalog. 

Established 1869 

KELTNER MFG. CO., 85 Main St., Ashley, O. 

















THE FIRST WORD 


D2 you realize that you can bring a year's 

enjoyment and inspiration into the 
home of a friend, a relative, or a shut-in, 
through a Gift Subscription to Missions? 
Think it over, then act on that impulse, and 
send ONE DOLLAR with name and 
address, to 


Missions Fellowship Subscription 
(23rd floor) 
152 Madison Avenue New York City 








WHO EVER SAW 


HAND-CARVED 
FAMILY TREES D 











The Indians’ hand-carved 
family trees, these totem 
poles that make faces, are 
if i symbolic of the strange de- 
mi EE sign which is Alaska... a 

AB = design which you can study 

: ‘ at first-hand when you join 
our Christian Fellowship 


Tour to mysterious Alaska. 


Unparalleled is this vacation-adventure which begins the moment you 
board the North Coast Limited in Chicago to start on a three weeks trip 
with congenial friends. We'll take the Rocky Mountain Sky Ride in 
Montana and visit Grand Coulee Dam. In Seattle, on July 18, we will 
board our ocean steamer to thread Alaska’s mountain-sheltered Inside 
Passage, to visit ports of old Russian, gold, and totem lore. Returning, 
our party’s itinerary will include Portland, Crater Lake, the San Fran- 
cisco World’s Fair, Los Angeles, and Grand Canyon. ® You are most 
cordially invited to join our Seventh Annual Christian Fellowship Cruise 
to Alaska! Just fill out the coupon and you'll receive complete informa- 


tion and low costs from your home town. No obligation whatsoever. 


{ Mr. H. R. Bowler, 
= 152 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Bowler: Please send me complete details and round trip cost 
of the “Christian Fellowship Tour” to Alaska, from my home town. 


Name 
Address 
City State 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
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BAPTIST 
PERIODICALS for 
BAPTIST CHURCHES 


@ They are Biblical 

@ They are evangelistic 

@ They are safe and sound 

@ They train for Christian leadership 

@ They help pupils to be good Baptists 
@ They help teachers to be better teachers 





It is as important to have Baptist peri- 
odicals in the class as it is to bave a 
Baptist pastor in the pulpit. 











THE AMERICAN BAPTIST 
PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


Order from our nearest house 











LETTERS 
From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


What an issue is yours of December 
and what a stroke it was to publish 
that superb Christmas article by Dr. 
Charles R. Manley. I am writing an 
editorial on that article-—John Van 
Schaick, Editor, The Christian Leader 
(Unitarian paper), Boston, Mass. 

= 

Not often do I “take my pen in 
hand” and write to an editor. This 
time, however, I must yield to the 
temptation and I do so simply to say 
that Missions is getting better with 
each issue. I am especially pleased 
with your editorial, “A Revolutionary 
Program Needed for the Los Angeles 
Convention.” Amen, brother, Amen! 
More power to your typewriter!— 
Rev. W. T. Vandever, Erie, Pa. 

ne 


I wish to congratulate you on the 
December issue. It is really a great 
number. Of course I love it because it 
is an India number. The editorial on 
Christmas in Madras is most appeal- 
ing. The article on Hitlerism is the 
best thing I have seen on the situation 
in Germany.—Rev. William A. Stanton, 
Montclair, N. J. 


= 
I enjoyed Dr. D. R. Sharpe’s article 
on the American city, but I heartily 
disagree with his conclusions. I doubt 
very: seriously if “the modern city is 
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the nerve focus of the nation, the bat- 
tleground of democracy, the storm 
center of Christianity,” or “‘if the city 
fails, America will fail,” or that, “here 
the Christian forces must win or Ameri- 
can Protestantism is doomed.” I am 
an enthusiast for the rural church and 
I would like to think that it holds the 
one and only key. Nevertheless one 
must face facts. The hope of American 
Protestantism is in both the city and 
the country. It is well for me to study 
the city and for Dr. Sharpe to study 
the rural situation. We must not lose 
either the city or the country. Today 
the trend of large industrial concerns 
is away from the city. For the future I 
see small towns with a unit of a large 
corporation in the center with every 
male employee possessing his own vine 
and fig tree. Such a development is 
certain to change our methods of 
Christian work. It is well to be pre- 
pared for it and one of the best ways 
of getting that preparation is for city 
and country to work together now.— 
Rev. Warren E. Mesler, Merrill, Maine. 
= 

I wish to express my hearty appreci- 
ation for the article, “‘The Balance 
Sheet of Hitlerism.” It is one of the 
finest presentations of the situation in 
Germany that I have seen anywhere, 
and the fact that it is written without 
passion or heat makes it all the more 
valuable. In this day of confusion it is 
so easy to criticize and condemn that 
which we do not approve without giv- 
ing due credit for the good that is being 
accomplished. What humanity needs 
today is sanity and poise when the 
world is running riot and mad with 
selfish, nationalistic ideologies.—Rev. 
T. J. Parsons, Indianapolis, Ind. 

= 

Each issue of Missions prompts me 
to send a note of thanks and con- 
gratulations. I still wonder, as I once 
said to you when we sat at the same 
table in Philadelphia, how you can 
make such a wonderful magazine with 
the limited support that comes to you. 
I must not wait longer to send the 
note, particularly in appreciation of 
the editorial, ‘Christmas in Madras,” 
and for the article, “‘The Balance 
Sheet of Hitlerism,” poised and bril- 
liantly written at the same time.— 
Rev. Frank G. Lewis, Canisteo, N. Y. 
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and REGULAR 


Income ts such a Blessing 


ff fpeorssree of persons are receiving 
their checks regularly at stated inter- 
vals because they are holders of Annuity 
Agreements of the American Bible So- 
ciety. This REGULAR INCOME brings 


comfort and freedom from worry about 


the future. 


The Annuity Agreement plan is simple 
and has a two-fold advantage. First: — 
It provides a steady income for pro- 
tection in old age. For over 90 years, 






AN 
INCOME 
ASSURED 


1 


2 


American Bible Society, Bible House, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your booklet B-21 
entitled “A Gift That Lives”. 


Annuity Agreement checks have never 
failed in spite of uncertain and disturb- 
ing world conditions. Second: — You 
enjoy the permanent satisfaction of 
knowing that you are helping in the ever 
more significant work of making the 
Bible available throughout the world. 


The plan with is ap lication to your 
needs is explained in ‘ 4 Gift That Lives”. 
This booklet will be mailed to you at once 
if you will ‘send your name and address. 





Denomination 








Lule lininissaaiasaemaibisdaadl 


State 
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THE FOREIGN MISSION CHRONICLE 


From the cradle to the grave in missionary service 


Born 
To Rev. and Mrs. Carl Capen of 
Chaoyang, South China, a 
daughter, October 19, 1938. 
To Mr. and Mrs. F. G. Dickason 
of Judson College, Rangoon, 
Burma, a son, December 3, 1938. 


APPOINTED 


Rev. and Mrs. William C. Thomas, 
to India, at the September meet- 
ing of the Foreign Board. 

Miss Lena Youngsman, to Belgian 
Congo, at the November meeting 
of the Woman’s Board. 


ARRIVED 

Rev. and Mrs. M. V. Young of 
Burma, Aug. 18, in Los Angeles. 

Dr. Lena English of South India, 
November 14, in New York. 

SAILED 

Rev. and Mrs. W. C. Thomas from 

New York, Nov. 18, for India. 
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Miss Lena Younsgman from New 
York, December 2, for Congo. 
Miss Jennie L. Reilly from Bos- 
ton, December 10, for India. 
Diep 

Mr. James L. Snyder, retired, of 
Burma, at Stamford, Conn., No- 
vember 21. 

Rev. John H. Oxrieder, retired, 
of Bengal-Orissa, at Granville, 
Ohio, November 21. 





years I've lived 








“The CHARLES A. WELLS Conference on 
CHRIST AND WORLD NEED 


Performed the most outstanding piece of work that has been done in Lima in the ten 
in the city,”’ said REV UI : 
Make your plans well in advance for Wells to visit your city 

CHARLES A. WEL 


Journalist, Cartoonist, World Traveller, Lecturer 
152 Madison Avenue, New York City 
He Draws As He Speaks ae 
Wells cartoons and articles appear regularly in over a hundred periodicals and papers 


E. W. BLOOMQUIST OF LIMA, OHIO. 











* MORE DRAMATICS + 





“All the world’s a stage and all the men — 
and women merely players.”"—Shakespeare. 


An intensely dramatic scene from a play, “White 
Elephants,” produced by the college class in dramatics 


You also would enjoy either witnessing or participating in dramatics if you came to Franklin 


College. 


Whatever vocation you may have in mind or whatever career may appeal to you, an admirable 
preparation for it can be secured here. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE 


For catalogue, bulletin and other information write to PRESIDENT WILLIAM GEAR SPENCER, LL.D. 


FRANKLIN, INDIANA 
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, What Happened 
in Rumania? 


As this issue goes to press, news 
from Rumania is still exceedingly 
meagre. Newspaper reports late in 
December indicated that the Ru- 
manian Baptists of their own voli- 
tion had closed their 1,500 churches 
and meeting-places, both as a pro- 
test against the Government De- 
cree and in order to avoid conflict 
with the local authorities. Similar 
reports appeared in the newspapers 
in England. Under date of Decem- 
ber 20th, Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke 
wrote the Editor that “no direct 
confirmation of this report from the 
Rumanian Baptists had arrived.” 
He also intimated that several 
conflicting and inconsistent rumors 
had reached London through vari- 
ous channels. Some indicated a 
modification of the Decree and 
others reported a temporary post- 
ponement. Telegraphic inquiry di- 
rect to Baptist headquarters in 
Bukarest had produced no reply. 
Perhaps a reply was suppressed. 

As a final effort to stay the De- 
cree the officers of the Rumanian 
Baptist Union sent a petition direct 
to the King, pledging their loyalty 
and declaring that “there are 
neither communists nor Iron Guards 
among our ranks. The liberties 
which we have enjoyed for 75 
years have been taken away. Our 
1,602 places of worship have been 
closed. The 120,000 Baptists of 
Rumania beg relief and recognition 
as a lawful religious cult.” 

Apparently all has been in vain. 
Against world-wide protest the 
Rumanian Orthodox Church has 
emerged victorious in the attempt 
to suppress evangelical denomina- 
tions and other dissenting cults. As 
was intimated in Missions in 
December, 1938, page 585, when 
the Prime Minister of the Govern- 
ment is also the Patriarch of the 
State Church, the combination is 
unbeatable. 














Will It Be a Total Eclipse? 


Cartoon Number 56 spy Cuarves A. WELLS 


aie 


























RE we moving into an age of hate? Is a world which once held 

so much promise of an expanding era of brotherly love to be 

cast into a dark age by the shadows of violence creeping over the 
earth? 

Do not let these questions seem distant or vague to you. They 
are as close as the touch of your little boy’s hand, or the breath 
of sweetness from your little girl’s curls. It is their world, the 
world they are going to live in, that we are speaking of. It can 
blast all the hopes you have built for them that their lives may 
be tranquil and rich. 

We need to realize that these changing tides are not dim gen- 
eralities to be settled in far off capitals by gray bearded diplo- 
mats, but are to be wrought out of the welter of human emotions 
everywhere. 

Before these threats of earth and sky every little family stands 
alone to tremble, to hope, to pray that divine love may once 
more have its way with the hearts of men. And in this time of 
race hatred, how much we need to remember that God “hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face 
of the earth.”—Cuar.es A. WELLs. 
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To What Purpose at Atlanta? 





HE biggest crowd of Baptists ever to 
assemble anywhere at one time is 
expected at Atlanta in July at the 6th 
Baptist World Congress. By compari- 
son, 8,000 Baptists at Toronto in 1928 

and 10°000 at Berlin in 1934 will seem like small 

conference groups of statistical unimportance. 

The Atlanta Stadium, with 45,000 permanent 
seats and 5,000 temporary seats on the field, will 
be used for afternoon and evening sessions. A 
huge canvas canopy will furnish protection 
against sun or rain. When not so required, the 
canvas will be rolled back, enabling 50,000 Bap- 
tists to gaze at clouds by day and stars by night, 
competing attractions that might have serious 
effect on dull program features. Forenoon busi- 
ness sessions will be held in the air-conditioned 
Atlanta auditorium, 

On an enormous platform a Negro choir of 
2,000 voices will sing spirituals. Following the 
opening Roll Call of the Nations, an unusual 
array of inspirational and missionary addresses 
should make each day memorable. Several fea- 
tures will be nationally broadcast. Reports of 
three commissions, who have been at work 
several years, will deal respectively with the 
findings of the world conferences at Oxford and 
Edinburgh in 1937, with Baptists and church 
unity, and with Baptists and world peace. On 
these topics of paramount importance Baptists 
should either have something significant to say 
or nothing at all. | 

These elaborate arrangements and the efforts 
to bring 50,000 Baptists to Atlanta prompt 
one pertinent question. To what purpose? 

If in Atlanta we proclaim anew the differences 
that divide us from other Christians, if we boast 
once more that we alone represent the New 
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Testament, if we reaffirm our ecclesiastical ex- 
clusiveness or defend our sectarian isolation at a 
time when Christianity has its back to the wall 
and needs to present a united front to the powers 
of darkness and the principalities of .paganism 
that seek to destroy it, then we have no message 
for our world. We had better stay at home. But 
if in a fraternal spirit at Atlanta we uphold 
religious liberty, furnish proof of the reality of 
race brotherhood in Christ, face frankly and 
fearlessly the implications of war, social justice, 
church unity, race prejudice, persecution ir- 
respective of sect or creed, and reenforce our 
growing ecumenical-mindedness, then Atlanta 
may well be a milestone in Baptist history. 

In a recent sermon Dr. Samuel M. Shoemaker 
made a strong plea for reality in religion today 
when he said, 


Let us be honest with people. We have given them 
stones for bread; told them platitudes when they 
wanted a changed life; asked them to help support our 
institutions when their souls were dry and hungry; 
been busy with mechanics instead of with people in 
need; and oftentimes built churches to hide our 
fundamental powerlessness. We have the greatest 
message in the world, the final answer to the world’s 
need. Our message embraces all. It is a message of 
good will from God to man and from man to man. 
Yet we have not made that message relevant to a day 
that needs it more than any previous day in history. 
So the people who need Christ’s message must con- 
tinue to go scornfully past our doors. If we in the 
Christian church wish to confess somebody’s sins, let 
us confess our own. 


This was said to an Episcopalian congregation in 
New York. The Rector’s words might admirably 
introduce any discussion as to why 50,000 Bap- 
tists are going to Atlanta. 











The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 
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Courtesy of Columbia School of Journalism 


The western hemisphere is today the world’s last uncensored news center and is still open to all nations 


The World’s Last Refuge 
of Uncensored News 


N HIS annual report to Columbia University, 
Dean Carl W. Ackerman, of the Columbia School 

of Journalism, included an interesting map of the 
world showing how the western hemisphere serves as 
a refuge of uncensored news. It is reproduced on this 
page. From all of the world’s important information 
centers, where news is made and where events occur 
that have a profound bearing upon the welfare and 
progress of mankind, only in North and South 
America are the news channels kept open and un- 
controlled. By cable, radio, and air mail every Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic capital and center-of world inter- 
est is connected directly with newspaper offices in 
the western hemisphere. To them the news flows 
ceaselessly. It is not so in the eastern hemisphere. 
Outside of North and South America the opinion 
of the world “could be cornered by a combination of 
powers determined by means of aggressive propa- 
ganda to dominate or control the world’s news 
channels and become the dictator of world opinion.”’ 
In practically all of the cities of Europe, Africa and 


Asia, there is more or less censorship of news and 
control of speech and radio. Entire populations hear 
or see or read only what their governments permit. 

There is a profound lesson for humanity in this 
growing control of news. According to Dean Acker- 
man, “Where news is free, peoples and governments 
are fortified by public opinion, which is the bulwark 
of international justice. So long as World channels of 
communication are free, the contribution of the 
press and radio to the peace of the world will be to 
inform public opinion. When people are fully in- 
formed, they may be depended upon to relate justice 
and liberty to international peace. The duty of 
statesmen is to keep public secrets. The duty of the 
press is to make secrets public.” And the value of 
news, uncensored and uncontrolled, is stated to be 
the “agency of changed perspectives, the accelerator 
of the intellectual progress of mankind. The press of 
this hemisphere has been a participant without be- 
coming a party to the events which have been so 
largely responsible for the enlargement of the inter- 
national horizon of the American republics.” 

In the United States of America, free speech, a free 
press and a free church are guaranteed in the con- 
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stitution. Even the Roman Catholic Church begins 
to see the value of this guaranty: Cardinal Munde- 
lein of Chicago, upon his return from an audience 
with the Pope in Rome, voiced the sentiment of 
Protestants as well as Catholics when he said, “It is 
glorious that here in the United States everybody 
knows what is going on in world affairs instead of 
being limited to what somebody else thinks should 
be made public.” . 

Nevertheless, as many people are aware, sinister 
forces are at work seeking to control these priceless 
rights. We live in a time when once again it is being 
superbly and fearfully demonstrated before our eyes 
that eternal vigilance is still the price of liberty. 


Unhappy but Courageous Baptists 
in Dismembered Czechoslovakia 


S a result of the recent partition of Czechoslo- 
vakia (see Missions, January, 1939, page 8), 
16 Baptist churches or chapels, about 1,200 mem- 
bers, and the Baptist Orphanage near Bratislava, 
have been lost to the Czechoslovak Baptist Union. 
This means more than one-third of its membership. 
Property value involved exceeds $40,000. Moreover, 
about $9,000 had been loaned from the Union’s 
building funds on chapels that are now in the trans- 
ferred areas. Owing to exchange restrictions, none of 
this can be recovered. The loss of the orphanage is 
especially painful. Made possible by the Czechoslo- 
vak Baptists of America, it had long had the efficient 
management of Mr. A. Strapon, a Slovak who had 
lived in Chicago and Mrs. Strapon, a German-Hun- 
garian who had lived in Pittsburgh. 

Three of the “lost”’ churches (two German-speaking 
and one Czech) are now in Germany. The 13 other 
churches are now in Hungary. There was no Baptist 
church in the area ceded to Poland although one 
church near the border lost a portion of its member- 
ship. Fortunately the loss is not an absolute denomi- 
national loss. The two German churches will con- 
tinue. Some of the “lost”’ churches now in Hungary 
will survive because the people in their area speak 
both Hungarian and Slovak, but several churches will 
probably die and others will be greatly weakened. 
And it is not certain that Germany or Hungary will 
tolerate “‘minority”’ churches. It is to the credit of 
the Baptists in Hungary and Germany that they 
have already shown a fine fraternal spirit and will 
do their best to make adjustments in this difficult 
situation. 





The new Baptist church in Vikyrovice, Czechoslovakia, 
that is now known as Weichersdorf, Germany. Member- 
ship and population of surrounding area is Czech, but 
the town was in the ceded Sudeten German area 


There are other effects that cannot be measured in 
statistics. The Baptist Union of Czechoslovakia had 
no lega] standing as a recognized religious organiza- 
tion with the right to hold property. Now Czecho- 
slovakia consists of three autonomous parts, Bohemia 
and Moravia in the west, Slovakia in the east, and 
Ruthenia in the extreme southeast. Each will make 
its own new arrangements with reference to religion. 
Although greatly weakened, Protestantism in Bo- 
hemia and Moravia will go on and Baptists will not 
be disturbed. But in Slovakia, under the dominant 
Catholic party, Baptists and other “sects” may be 
suppressed as in Rumania. There was little Baptist 
work in Ruthenia and the future there is uncertain. 

In addition to possible loss of freedom, there will be 
a financial weakening owing to the precarious eco- 
nomic position of the dismembered country. Churches 
formerly self-supporting are now in dire straits. 
Members are out of work. Baptist families are taking 
care of refugees. Pastors returning from the trans- 
ferred areas will have difficulty in locating elsewhere. 

And to all this must be added the state of mind 
created by the peace of Munich. The failure of Eng- 
land and France to support Czechoslovakia has left 
many people in Czechoslovakia wondering whether 
it is worth while to uphold any ideals. There is much 

disappointment and bitterness. But while Baptists 
are perplexed and depressed, they do not despair. 
Bravely they are carrying on. 


The above account is summarized from a recent report to the Foreign 
Board by Dr. W. O. Lewis, Special Representative in Europe.—Eb. 
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NO ‘TRACE 
OF DEFEATISM 
IN CHINA 


On his way to the World Missionary Conference in 

Madras, India, Secretary J. W. Decker was able 

to spend several days in China. He reports here 
briefly his observations and impressions 


By J. W. DECKER 


\S MY steamer made its way up the 
river to Shanghai I became 
aware of three distinct impressions. 
First, the gaunt walls and glassless 
windows of buildings, great and small, 
bore mute witness to vast destruction, 
how vast one does not realize until 
the devastated districts back from the 
river are visited. Here are acres on 
acres of silent ruins, veritable cities of 
the dead. A second impression is of the 
swarming Japanese waterborne craft. 
I had expected to find fleets of steamers, trans- 
ports of war, etc. Instead there was a horde of 
small fishing and harbor boats, of marked Japa- 
nese cut, which clustered at the banks like 
aphids on a rose stalk. The invaders are patent- 
ly ready to penetrate into the creeks and canals 
of this great delta country. The third impression 
is of a city festering with multitudes of people. 
Greater Shanghai is fearfully shrunken in extent 
by the destruction of the parts originally under 
Chinese control, and by the virtual desertion of 
the one third of the International Settlement 
which the Japanese dominate, and where the 
Chinese population has filtered back very slow- 
ly. This is not surprising when one sees the 
numerous Japanese sentries to whom every Chi- 
nese passerby must show his pass, taking off his 
hat in an obsequious bow! Nevertheless, the 
French Concession, and the remaining two- 
thirds of the International Settlement now shel- 
ter a population estimated at 3,750,000, or, 
1,000,000 more than the normal for greater 
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Refugees—human wreckage—bits 
of flotsam and jetsam in Shanghai 


Shanghai. Space is at a premium. Rents are ex- 
horbitant. Whole families of people, accus- 
tomed to ample middle-class dwellings, are 
packed into one or two dark and unsanitary 
rooms. The refugee camps overflow into the 
streets. Each night finds hundreds of homeless 
sleeping in vacant doorways. Business is almost 
non-existent, but with some faint signs of minor 
improvement. Shanghai is crowded, shabby, 
brooding, apprehensive—and midwinter will be 
here when this appears in Missions. 

Careful questioning of recent observers elic- 
ited one heartening fact. The evacuation of 
country districts has not been nearly so com- 
plete as had been thought. The farming popula- 
tion disappeared before the invaders, but did 
not in fact go far, only into nearby hill dis- 
tricts, into obscure and out-of-the-way villages, 
only to reappear again after the acute danger 
had passed, in the immemorial fashion of the 
Chinese peasant, to dig and plant their fields 
again, to shelter their families in grass huts and 
by other crude devices. The agricultural basis 
for China’s tough and resilient life is still there. 
But, as one intelligent Chinese put it, “the cream 
has gone.” The educated, the well-to-do, the 
leadership have fled to Chinese-held territory. 
The result is a problem which defies prophecy. © 

The spirit for resistance by armed force 
seemed low in the port cities, Shanghai and 
Hongkong. But long experience reminds me that 
the port cities are not China. The unexpectedly 
quick fall of Canton was a heavy blow. I have 
heard no adequate explanation for it. Chinese 
vigorously deny that there was any treason or 
major “sell out.” At this distance the national 
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CENTER AND 
LOWER CORNER: 
The Chinese section of Shang- 
hai suffered severe property damage and loss of life. 
Interior of Shanghai's ruined North Baptist Church 


government appears determined to resist, and 
to enjoy the support of the people in this deter- 
mination. 

A trivial incident illustrates the deeper Chi- 
nese feeling. A Japanese steamer was coming up 
the river, its numerous passengers lining the 
rails and shouting “banzais’” whenever they 
passed another Japanese ship. A small ferry 
went by loaded with Chinese mill girls, who 
under the pressure of necessity might even be 
working in a Japanese mill. Such a boat load is 
usually a laughing, jolly, joking lot. As they 
passed the steamer I searched the hundred or 
more faces of those Chinese girls. There was a 
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dead silence, and not the faintest trace of a 
smile on a single face! To those who know the 
Chinese, this told a lot. 

An American is invariably asked by Chinese 
and by missionaries why America continues to 
sell war materials to Japan, with which to press 
her attacks on the Chinese people. The passion- 
ate rejection by the questioner of the best ex- 
planation an American can give, demonstrates 
—if indeed a demonstration is needed—that the 
answers are not convincing, at least not in 
China. One of the most obvious of present facts 
here in the Far East is the determination of the 
Japanese to use their position to exploit China 


UPPER CORNER: Shanghai's International Settle- 
ment suffered no damage from the Japanese invasion. 

However business is bad 
and the city is fearfully 
overcrowded 
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commercially. This will be done by destroying 
the legitimate business of other countries, and, 
which is far more serious, by the ruthless stran- 
gulation of Chinese enterprise and industry. 
Japan has very well learned her lesson from 
other empires which have exploited their col- 
onies. But Japan cannot possibly succeed in doing 
this in China unless she can obtain capital from 
abroad in loans from foreign countries. And that 
means Britain and America. Regardless of what 
one may think of embargoes and boycotts, here 
is one place where it clearly behooves our people 
to see to it that our country does not enter into 
a partnership in the ruthless exploitation of 


During the Manchuria invasion in 
1932 and again in 1938, the North 
Shanghai Baptist Church was badly 
damaged. In both bombardments 
the two crosses escaped injury. 
Many a pastor will make good 
homiletic use of that unusual fact 





China. From any standpoint we find it difficult 
to conceive of a valid objection to this form of 
non-violent non-cooperation! 

Recently a compilation appeared in The Chi- 
nese Recorder entitled ‘“‘Christian Activities in 
War-Torn China.” No chapter in the history of 
the world-wide expansion of Christianity will 
prove more romantic than this. In the blazing 
heat of midsummer, crowded Shanghai launched 
its “Shanghai for Christ Crusade.” It has been 
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steadily gathering momentum in the autumn 
months. The purpose is put thus: 

Many Chinese and foreign Christian workers now 
in Shanghai realize that, in this time of dire national 
distress, it is urgently necessary not only to manifest 
the spirit of our Lord Jesus Christ in constant efforts 
to alleviate physical suffering, but much more to 
preach the gospel to the more than three million 
people of Shanghai, urging them to turn to Christ. 


In this crusade many Christian groups are co- 
operating, using a number of forms of vigorous 
evangelistic methods. 

A conference with Dr. T. C. Bau, General 
Secretary of the Chekiang-Shanghai Baptist 












During the attack on the Chapei section of 
Shanghai where the church is located, Chinese 
soldiers used the church for defense. The 
concrete baptistery was converted into a dug- 
out by placing heavy boards across the top and 
piling on them sand bags and debris from the 
shattered walls. The dark area in the lower 
left corner is the tunnel-like entrance to the 
dug-out, undoubtedly the most extraordinary 
purpose to which a baptistery was ever put 


Convention was a reassuring experience. Only 
four Baptist church plants have been destroyed. 
All but two pastors are in their places. Only a 
very few congregations do not now have regular 
worship. In the past 12 months almost 200 
have been baptized in the Ningpo district, which 
is 20 percent of the present membership, an 
all time record for that district. All the men mis- 
sionaries and some of the women are in their 
stations. The hospitals are crowded to capacity. 
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They have never enjoyed more confidence or 
support from the community. The high prices of 
drugs and supplies is a serious problem. All con- 
vention schools are open in one place or another. 
The Memorial Mothercraft School has opened 
in Shanghai with more students than they for- 
merly had in Huchow. The Shaohing and Ning- 
po Schools have more students than ever before. 
This is also true of the University of Shanghai. 
The women missionaries temporarily in Shang- 
hai are carrying full schedules of teaching, reli- 
gious education and evangelistic work, and 
service in homes and camps. 

Nothing that I saw was more encouraging 
than the glimpse of the work of the Associated 
Christian Colleges of Shanghai. Four dispos- 
sessed colleges—our Shanghai University among 
them—have set up their work in two great office 
buildings in the heart of the International Set- 
tlement. Each college retains its identity and 
autonomy. Resources in libraries and in labora- 
tory equipment have been pooled. Students free- 
ly elect special courses in any of the colleges 
other than the one in which they are matricu- 
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lated, thus permitting real economy in the pro- 
vision of highly specialized upper class courses 
which usually draw few students. The student 
is also given a decidedly wider range of choice, 
and the benefit of specialized teaching service 
that may be available in a sister college. As I 
went from classroom to classroom, through li- 
brary, reading rooms and laboratories, and 
looked into the clear, earnest and eager faces of 
these young people—there are 2,697 of them—a 
great surge of hope for China’s future came into 
my heart, a future in which these fine boys and 
girls, all touched by Christ, and many of them 
won to definite allegiance to Him, would have 
such a large part. 

The Christian movement in China faces seri- 
ous losses in its material equipment, hampering 
restrictions on its activities, problems and dis- 
couragements enough, but if there was a trace 
of defeatism I failed to find it. My brief visit en 
route to Madras did not permit sufficient time 
in which to generalize, but it sent me forth from 
this throbbing center of China’s life and tragedy 
filled with hope! 
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Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


JAPAN IS DEVOTING HER ENERGY to the establish- 
ment of a new order based on genuine international 
justice throughout East} -Asia——Hachiro Arita, 
Foreign Minister of Japan. (QuERy: What is Japan’s 
definition of “genuine international justice?”—Ep.) 

“e 

OnE OF AMERICA’S GREATEST DANGERS today is 
our willingness to be horrified by symptoms and our 
unwillingness to do anything to correct the disease.— 
Rev. Charles F. Banning. 

ae 

THE VULTURES ARE FLYING LOW over the world 
these days. They have picked the bones of previous 
civilizations. They may do the same for ours.—Rev. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


ate 
THE EVIL IN PROPAGANDA is summed up in the 
sentence, “It does not matter what actually hap- 
pens; what matters is what the crowd can be made 
to believe.”"—Lord Horder, in The Baptist Times 
of London, England. 





MURDER IS MURDER whether committed by an in- 
dividual or under the guise of a national policy.— 
Mayor Fiorello La Guardia of New York. 

oe 

WE PREFER TO BE FEARED rather than loved, and we 

care not if we are hated, because we have nothing 
but contempt for those who hate us.—Premier 
Benito Mussolini. 

% 


For EIGHT YEARS (1931-1938) we have been peep- 
ing around the proverbial corner looking for the 
elusive goddess of prosperity. We are far more in- 
terested in two chickens in every pot and a car in 
every garage than we are in high moral character.— 
Rev. Hillyer H. Straton, in The Detroit Times. 

se 

WE SHOULD WORRY LESS over public conscience 
and mass morals and worry more over individual 
conscience and individual morals, for therein is the 
only foundation of real moral progress.—Herbert 
Hoover, to the York Bible Class in Toronto. 
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Sights and Smells 
and Sounds 
in Nicaragua dare, Pew is ge 


Mary Butler, Marcia L. Cud- 
worth, and Estoy Reddin 


By Marcia L. CupworTH 


Picturesque, vivid, first impressions of 
life and conditions in Nicaragua by a new 
missionary beginning her term of service 
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Airplane view of Managua, 
Nicaragua, showing the 
unfinished structure 
of the Roman 
Catholic 
Cathedral 
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Y FIRST ocean voy- _ sengers were Chinese, compelling us to concen- 

age was wonderful, trate on the few passengers with whom we 

even though I was seasick could converse. It was thus all the more enjoy- 

for two whole days. But able to travel with Mary Butler, the other mis- 

that is soon forgotten when _sionary teacher who was returning from her 
one thrills to the sea as I _ furlough. 


did. Moreover each one of My first introduction to the life of these 
the shore trips on the voy- _Latin-American peoples was my visit to the 
age down to this fascinat- market in Barranquilla, Colombia, South Amer- 


ing land would furnish a ica. The sights and odors made me scamper for 
chapter for a book. And air, but not before I had seen a dirty hand 
again an ocean voyage isa __ pressed against a slab of meat that was being cut 
lovely medium for making friends especially off for sale. It was then placed on a dirty, greasy 
when on one of our boats most of the 38 pas- _ platter for weighing, wrapped in a banana leaf, 
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The new dormitory for girls at Colegio Bautista, 
Managua, Nicaragua 


and handed to the customer. But you would be 
surprised how good the steaks taste. 

Last Friday, I walked through our market, 
past the meat section, with all its sights and 
smells, almost like a seasoned Nicaraguan. I 
was hunting for dress-hangers, a waste-paper 
basket, and lamp shades. All such things are 
used in Managua, but I haven’t yet discovered 
the right time and place to purchase them. The 
same day I entered about ten stores before 
finding cotton rickrack. Most of it is silk here. 
But shopping really isn’t such a task. The en- 
trance to each store is usually the whole wall 
next to the sidewalk. Thus each building has 
only three walls. The largest department store 
has several counters, but most stores have only 
one counter along each of the three walls, and 
an occasional small one toward the street. At 
night, of course, the metal doors are let down, 
and the shop is closed. No windows are needed 
for display, as the whole stock is constantly in 
display except at night. Some stores, however, 
are more like ours, with show windows. The 
kodak shop and the jewelry stores make me feel 
very much at home. Many of the clothing shops 
are owned by the English and French. Jewelry 
shops and bookstores are owned and operated 
by Germans. 

I was thrilled with the beautiful flowering 
trees in lavender, yellow, and rose, that I saw 
from our train on the trip from Corinto, the 
port, to Managua. It took us nearly five hours 
to travel this distance of 87 miles, which is 
about a third of the railroad mileage of Nica- 
ragua. Those trees and the banana and coffee 
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plantations were the sights that saved me from 
becoming too depressed as we stopped at the 
various stations, where the poor women and 
children gathered to sell their wares. Barefooted 
merchants, most of them with huge trays or 
baskets on their heads, carried tortillas (corn 





All the world loves a madonna, even in Nicaragua 
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cakes), flat cookies, bananas, fruits of various 
kinds, and dulce (candy), very seldom wrapped 
in anything, even banana leaves, which are the 
universal wrappers for food in this country. The 
children board the slow-moving train and travel 
through the narrow aisles calling their wares, 
continuing until after the train has again 
started. Even the women think nothing of 
jumping from a moving train. However, most of 
the women sell through the windows. At larger 
stations these merchants are not allowed inside 
the gates, so they sell through the bars to the 
passengers getting on and off the train. Besides 
food they have pretty colored baskets woven 
from palms, miniature furniture, rattles made 
from gourds, and poorly made dolls dressed 
with tissue paper and many scraps of print. 





Carrying bread to market in Managua 
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On the spacious porch of the girls’ dormitory 


At the first few stations the sight I thought 
most deplorable was the dogs with their mangy, 
ragged hair, and ribs that one could count. But 
far worse were the tiny naked children, particu- 
larly boys with protruding stomachs and spin- 
dling legs and arms. Such acondition is caused by 
malnutrition and intestinal parasites. Numerous 
plant and animal parasites account in a large 
percentage of deaths in this land. 

It was hard to picture as homes the bamboo 
shacks with thatched roofs, that I saw scattered 
along on both sides of the railroad track. The 
smoke from the cookstove escapes between the 
sticks of bamboo in the walls. Any dog, cat, pig, 
or ox has free range over the dirt floor. That is 
rural poverty. 

Now let me picture for you some of the slums 
of the city, situated right across the street from 
our Baptist school in Managua. A crude build- 
ing about 100 feet long and 17 feet wide con- 
tains 11 apartments of one room and a media 
agua (kitchen), which is merely a porch with a 
roof. The barbed-wire fence used as a division 
line for the property is also the clothesline. One 
family living in one of those apartments is 
known to have seven members. Where do they 
sleep? That is the question I asked. Taking a 
second look I could see several tijeras (like our 
canvas camp cots), leaning up against the wall. 
Many children sleep on the earth floor or under 
the porch roof. The people fear they would 
contract a terrible disease if they should sleep 
entirely out of doors. You can imagine the lack 
of hygienic conditions where a family must be 
so crowded. But when unskilled laborers rarely 
receive more than a cordoba (nearly 20¢ in our 
money) a day, you wonder how they live at all. 
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I enjoy much my trips to town, for there is 
always something different to see on the streets. 
Women carry live chickens for sale. If there is 
only one chicken, the woman usually carries it 
as we do a handbag, using the legs for a handle 
over her wrist. It must be horribly cruel and 
painful for the chicken. I was amused recently 
to see a woman carrying a stove on her head. 
Of course it was not unduly large or heavy. It 
was like the one our laundress uses to heat the 
irons by putting them right on the burning 





The second grade rhythm band at Colegio Bautista 


charcoal. Nearly every trip I make to town I am 
asked for cinco centavos (1¢ in our money). The 
people capitalize on any deformity they happen 
to have, to create the right psychology. Worse 
than that is the number of men, women, and 
children who ask us to buy lottery tickets. Of 
course, when such things are backed by the 
government and the cathedral for the benefit 
of their hospital and other civic enterprises, it 
is an honor to sell them. On the steps of the 
Roman Catholic church across the street from 
our missionary home is printed the words, 
“Qutere $24,000?” or “Do you wish 25,000 
cordobas?” and “‘Compre su Billete!”’ meaning, 
‘Buy your ticket!” 

One morning I was aroused by the sound of 
marching past my street door. A military band 
had arrived and soon was in formation on the 
spacious concrete platform in front of the 
church. The band started some very solemn 
music at 8:00 a.m., and for two and a half hours 
that band, an orchestra inside the church, a 
choir, and soloists were constantly entertaining 
us with grand and impressive music. We later 
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learned that this was in memory of the deceased 
wife of the president of the guardia (militia). All 
the aristocrats were in attendance. 

One Saturday evening, Miss Lydia Holm and 
Miss Mary Butler took me to see the town. 
We first visited the unique Central Park around 
which the government buildings are in the 
process of construction. Beyond the park is 
beautiful Lake Managua. On our way to the 
great cathedral, started about seven years ago 
and still far from completion, we saw a carnival, 
with many gambling devices. It looked very 
similar to our carnivals at home but with more 
means of gambling. The unfinished cathedral, 
before which there is a beautiful little park, 
seems to capitalize in beer signs, as I counted 
five different brands advertised right on the 
grounds, within ten feet of the cathedral wall. 

I now know so many things that did not seem 
to stick when I read them in books, such as the 
fact that bananas grow just opposite to the way 
we see them hung up in the stores, and that the 
blossom is one lone, large, deep red one on the 
tip of the stalk. Also since the coffee plants 
must have shade, they are usually planted 
under the banana plants or trees that do not 
take too much food from the soil. I have eaten 
so many tropical fruits and vegetables that I 
hardly remember the taste of apples, peaches, 
and strawberries. One dessert I enjoy very much 
is served like strawberry shortcake. It is the 
pitaya, which comes from a large cactus, the 
blossom of which opens just once, and then at 
night. After I had gone to bed one night I was 





Carnival time in Managua 
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informed that one was in bloom at the boys’ 
school. So I got up and dressed for the occasion, 
and it was well worth it. 

Some day I hope to climb the volcano, 
Mombacho, in order to see the large orchids 
there. At the foot of this volcano is the crater of 
another one in which is Lake Opoyo. When one 
looks down at it from the rim the tiny ripples 
give a shimmering effect. The other morning a 
very fine rain gave the same effect as seen 
through the sunshine. That was the first time I 
have really thrilled to the rain here. It usually 
pours down just at the time one wishes to go 
some place. We carry umbrellas always. 

Many other things have impressed me 
greatly. The heavy ox-carts with their two solid 
wheels make much more noise than the racing 
engine of a car. They are hard on the streets. 

I was so thrilled in Kingston, Jamaica, and on 
our stops in South America, with the coaches of 
Victorian style, and wished so much to ride in 
one. Now I seem to have changed my mind 
somewhat. When they waken me at about 5:30 
nearly every morning, with the loud clang then 
must sound at every corner, and when the horses 
are almost never matched in size or spirit, I care 
for neither the sight nor sound nor the jerky 
rides. 

Did you ever hear roosters crowing at 10 and 
11 o'clock at night? They always do here, and 
then again early in the morning. Added to those 
night noises, to which I have not yet been able 
to close my ears, are the clang of the church bell, 
the sweeping of the street cleaners with ordinary 
brooms, and people going past on the sidewalk, 
not more than five feet from my head. The other 
missionaries say I'll get used to it. 

Another sight which depresses me is the ever- 
present soaring and watching of the buzzards. 
Sometimes they even pick out the cathedral and 
the president’s mansion as their targets. But 
since the birds serve as scavengers, especially 
in the outlying districts, I must be glad that 
they are always at work, particularly when there 
is no working system of disposing of garbage. 

I did not realize that the coming of a new 
missionary was such a great event on the field. 
Seven of the nine missionaries now in Managua 
met me at the station, the other two being ill. 
Two of the group were from The Central Amer- 
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ican Mission, which is interdenominational. Our 
Miss Blackmore, whose work is in Leon, boarded 
our funny little train as it passed through Leon, 
and traveled here with Miss Butler and me. I 
have read and heard of people being showered 
with rose petals, but I never dreamed I would 
be so honored. That was the welcome given me 
by “My Girls”’ upon my entrance through the 
large doors from the sidewalk into the patio of 
the girls’ boarding department in Managua, 
Nicaragua, where I am to be director. I forgot 
every word of my six weeks’ course in Spanish, 
and almost all my English. I finally managed an 
audible “Thank you,” only to be prompted by 
Mrs. Warnock, the present director of the girls, 
to say, “Gracias.” I surprised myself by that 
much Spanish, feeling very self-conscious and— 
teary. Soon I was led to my room in the teach- 
ers’ cottage. 

Last evening a “despidida” (farewell) was 
held at the church for Lydia Holm, who left this 
morning on her furlough. These people could 
not let one leave them without showing their 
great appreciation. They do it with original 
poems, presentations of beautiful floral bou- 
quets, and touching songs—all this with the 
missionary sitting in the seat of honor on the 
platform. One girl, who speaks English, said to 
me, “You must say with us forever. It is so sad 
when you go!” At twelve o’clock last night 
we were awakened by a farewell serenade by the 
church orchestra. The whole effect was just as 
picturesque as it appears to be in the movies. I 
never before thrilled so much to guitar and banjo 
music. There were also a violin and flutes. 

These people are very kind to one who cannot 
speak their language. I say, Buenos dias and 
Adwos, grin a lot, and feel hopelessly helpless. 
But next week I begin my Spanish lessons. How 
happy I shall be when I can carry on a conver- 
sation with the Spanish-speaking people. We 
have a good many students from the East coast 
who speak English. They are Negroes, but some 
of them are nearly as white as we are. Inter- 
racial marriages are thought to be perfectly all 
right here. 

Will you pray that as our missionary family 
carries on its work among these people, the 
Spirit of Christ may lead us all into a more 
abundant Christian life? 
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There Was No Color Line 


True to its well-known policy and emphasis on Christian race 
relations, the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ held 
its 30th anniversary meeting under conditions where delegates 
were not subjected to discrimination because of race or color 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


Y ROOM at the headquarters hotel in Buffalo, 
N. Y., where the Federal Council of Churches 
was holding its 30th anniversary meeting, was on the 
15th floor. Going down to breakfast one morning I 
found a Negro woman in the elevator, presumably 
the wife of one of the Negro delegates. On the descent 
the car made many stops. Before reaching the lobby 
floor almost a dozen men had boarded it. On seeing 
the Negress, each man, business executive, traveling 
salesman, Council delegate, or whoever he was, 
politely removed his hat. At the final stop all cour- 
teously allowed the Negress first to leave the car. 
The whole procedure seemed so casual, so natural and 
so commonplace, that some readers may ask why it is 
mentioned at all. The answer is that in practically no 
other first class hotel in the United States, North or 
South, could that ordinarily take place. It was only 
because the Federal Council had insisted in advance 
that white and black be treated on a basis of equality. 
Moreover Negro delegates had hotel rooms as- 
signed to them without question: Two Negroes oc- 
cupied rooms on the same corridor with my own. All 
the hotel restaurants were open to them. And again, 
at the big inter-racial dinner, nearly half of those 
present were Negroes. They were seated at tables 
mixed in with whites. The fellowship was as delightful 
as it was interesting. Here was Christian race equality, 
a fellowship that transcended the color line, a demon- 
stration that men can be brothers irrespective of the 
color of their skin. Thus through its Department of 
Race Relations the Federal Council preaches and 
practices brotherhood, race fellowship, social justice 
and equal opportunity for men of every race. In this 
crucial issue of race it is upholding the principle 
enunciated at the World Conference on Church and 
State in Oxford, 1937, when it declared, 

The sin of man asserts itself in racial pride, racial hatreds, 
and persecutions, and in the exploitation of other races. 
. . . Against racial pride or race antagonism the Church 
must set its face implacably as rebellion against God. 

Of unusual significance was the admission, for the 
first time, of a branch of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church. Heretofore the Council had been a Protes- 





tant organization. Now it includes Protestantism and 
Eastern Catholicism. The new member is the Syrian 
Antiochian Orthodox Church of North America. 
The election required a unanimous vote of the 
Council and likewise of all the constituent denomina- 
tional delegates meeting separately.* Before the vote 
was taken it was explained in detail that the Syrian 
Antiochian Church, although theologically a member 
of the Eastern Orthodox group, was nevertheless 
ecclesiastically independent and was in no way re- 
lated to other branches, notably the Rumanian 
Orthodox Church which is now in disfavor because 
of its persecution of minority churches, notably Bap- 
tists. This explanation seemed necessary in justice to 
the Syrian Antiochian Church whose spokesman, 
Archbishop Anthony Bashir, publicly disavowed and 
deprecated the persecution in Rumania. 


A Wor.tb or ConFLICcT AND CONFUSION 


For its Buffalo meeting the Council presented an 
inspiring, comprehensive program, intimately related 
to world issues that today challenge Christianity. 
Even President Lenox R. Lohr, of the National 
Broadcasting Company, paused in his prepared 
speech (see page 84) to comment that “the program 
for this conference indicates the alertness of religious 
forces to current conditions. In a world torn by con- 
flict and confusion, the Christian spirit shines forth 
as its surest hope. When that prevails, mankind’s 
problems will dissolve.” 

Naturally the Council was gravely concerned over 
the present world situation, the trend toward totali- 
tarianism, the menace to world peace, the threats to 
religious liberty, and the appalling persecution of the 
Jews. Its resolution expressed “horror and shame” 
and called upon “all Christians to pray for the op- 
pressed and their oppressors. With concern for the 
victims of the two-fold oppression in Germany, that 
visited upon Jews and that directed against Chris- 
tians, we acknowledge our responsibility to seek, to 


mitigate their tragic lot and commend them and their 


* At the Baptist meeting, attended by more than a score of Northern 
Baptists, the vote to receive the Syrian Church was likewise unanimous. 
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sufferings to all our Christian brethren of every 
confession.” 

Perhaps the most significant contributions to the 
long and heavy program were made by President 
John A. Mackay who spoke on “the State of the 
Church,” and by Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr who dis- 
cussed the fascinating theme of “The Present Peril 
and Opportunity.” In a brilliant address, marked by 
striking paradoxes, a magnificent sweep of history 
and an analysis of the forces operating in our world, 
Dr. Niebuhr pictured the dire peril that confronts 
Christianity in the rise of today’s strange ideologies 
which compete with the gospel. “The real reason 
why modern man is rejecting Christianity is not be- 
cause it is incredible,” he declared, “‘but because it is 
irrelevant.”’ Yet herein lies also Christianity’s oppor- 
tunity. These ideologies must inevitably result in 
widespread human despair and disillusionment. Al- 
ways in such a world situation the simple gospel of 
Jesus with its message on the worth of the human 
personality has its greatest opportunity. When de- 
spair and disillusionment come, then the gospel will 
again be supremely relevant. 

In discussing “The State of the Church,” Dr. 
Mackay as chairman of the committee on that topic, 
admitted that “the grim realities of contemporary 
life make faith in God difficult. It seems almost 
blasphemous to say that this is our Father’s world.” 
Yet a recovery of that faith is imperative. For “it 
is in the measure in which the churches have faith in 
God and take seriously the Lordship of Jesus Christ 
that they become truly relevant to the human situa- 
tion.” And the churches must also experience a recov- 
ery of faith in the Church. Nevertheless “let it never 
be thought ”’ said he in conclusion, “that the Church 
itself can be the Savior of Society. Salvation comes 
from God alone. This 20th century we venture to 
believe, will, despite appearances, be the century of 
the Church, perchance of a martyred Church, but of 
a Church which none the less holds the key and 
promise of the future.” 

That the Federal Council is not given to “radical 
tendencies” and is not moving toward communism 
is evidenced by the following unanimous resolution: 

We express the conviction that all political totalitarian- 
ism, whether communist or fascist, is incompatible with 
Christianity because it usurps loyalties which must be 
given to God alone. Its pressure, not only upon the liberties 
but likewise upon the convictions of Christians, is a threat 
to the very existence of the churches. 

Several delegates felt that this condemnation did 
not go far enough. So the resolution was later modi- 
fied to include totalitarianism when it emerges also 
in democratic forms of government. 
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Tue Counciu’s 30TH ANNIVERSARY 


Two public sessions were set apart as a 30th anni- 
versary celebration. In the grand ballroom of the 
hotel, President Lenox R. Lohr, of the National 
Broadcasting Company, delivered a stimulating 
address (broadcast over a national radio hook-up) 
on “Radio and Religion.” In emphasizing that the 
constitutional rights of free speech, free press and 
freedom of religion are “inseparably bound together 
with the new freedom of the air,” he told of the radio 
broadcasts during the European crisis of last October, 
as demonstrating American freedom of the air, when 
American listeners heard many facts and much news 
that was denied listeners in Europe and even in Eng- 
land. He spoke in high praise of the Federal Council’s 
service in furnishing religious services over the radio, 
saying, “This occasion affords the National Broad- 
casting Company-an opportunity to express genuine 
appreciation to you who have made available to our 
listening audience thousands of inspiring religious 
programs, welcomed everywhere regardless of creed.” 

Following Mr. Lohr’s address, Dr. Ralph W. Sock- 
man appealed over the radio to the churches to save 
democracy, declaring that “the sacrifices which a 
democracy demands of its people will not be long 
endured unless inspired by religious devotion. This is a 
truth which the dictators will some day discover.” 
He doubted that “the emasculated religion of the 
Nazi movement in Germany will provide the endur- 
ance and morale necessary for prolonged sacrifice.” 

The other anniversary session brought a large 
congregation to St. Paul’s Cathedral. In this impres- 
sive Gothic church, Southern Methodist Bishop Ivan 
Lee Holt of Dallas, Texas, and former Council Presi- 
dent, reviewed the history of the 30 years. The first 
decade (1908-1918) brought the American churches 
into consultation and fellowship and featured the 
social gospel under the leadership of Professor Walter 
Rauschenbusch and other pioneers in social Chris- 
tianity. The second decade (1918-1928), under the 
pressure of the World War, brought the churches still 
closer together, achieved united approach to govern- 
ment agencies, developed their ecumenical conscious- 
ness and helped to maintain contacts with churches 
abroad, torn asunder by the national hatreds of the 
war. The third decade (1928-1938) produced a united 
evangelistic emphasis, national preaching missions, 
university preaching missions, still greater develop- 
ment in ecumenical Christianity and prepared the 
way for the organization of the World Council of 
Churches. Turning from the past to the future, 
Bishop Holt urged a merger of many of our inde- 
pendent, cooperative organizations, the creation of 
some central administrative agency, and a change in 
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status whereby the Federal Council would become 
an American Council of Churches through which the 
World Council could more effectively function. 

Following Bishop Holt, the Rt. Rev. Henry St. G. 
Tucker, Presiding Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, spoke on “The Path of Advance.” He de- 
voted his entire address to the need of closer church 
unity in this time of disintegration. “In whatever 
way we think of the church’s mission,” he declared, 
“it is obvious that unity is an essential condition for 
success. What hope is there that a divided church 
will ever succeed in converting the non-Christian 
peoples? If with St. Paul we look upon the church as 
the Body of Christ, we must also follow him in his 
declaration that there is one body. Consideration of 
Christian unity should always begin within insistence 
upon the essential oneness of the church.” 


SECTIONAL CONFERENCES 


Three afternoons were assigned for seven separate 
conferences on Evangelism, Worship, Pastoral Coun- 
sel, The Family, Industrial and Social Problems, 
Race Relations, and World Problems. Variety in 
approach and discussion was afforded by a change 
each day in the presiding officer and the opening 
speaker. Some leaders introduced panel discussions 
in which a dozen or more carefully chosen delegates 
participated. Others left the discussion to the entire 
group present. In the conference on The Family, 
five helps to a happy marriage were outlined by 
Bishop Cameron T. Davis: (1) Adequate sex knowl- 
edge, (2) children, (8) intellectual companionship, 
(4) common interests and outside contacts, and (5) 
active church membership. “More stringent laws,” 
declared the Bishop, “will not cure the divorce evil.” 

In the conference on Pastoral Counsel, Dr. John 
Sutherland Bonnell advocated a Protestant church 
confessional, saying that “if ministers did nothing 
more than listen while parishioners unburdened their 
hearts, they would be rendering a service of inesti- 
mable value.” In the same conference Dr. S. W. Hart- 
well, noted psychiatrist, urged that the minister must 
first solve his own problem of personality, frustration, 
neurotic reaction to life, etc., before he can help other 
people make a happy adjustment. “Of all people who 
should be well adjusted mentally and emotionally,” 
said the doctor, “it is the minister.” 

In the conference on World Problems, “the mis- 
sionary enterprises of the Christian church,” were 
declared by Dr. John L. Lobingier to be “the most 
successful promoters of international good will.” In 
the same conference President James H. Franklin 
of Crozer Theological Seminary, who presided at one 
session, urged that since members of churches are 
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also citizens “they are under obligation to influence 
their government to base its policies on principles of 
righteousness and brotherhood, both in domestic 
affairs and in international relationships.” 

Those who think the Federal Council, in its atti- 
tudes on social and industrial problems, is tending 
en masse toward communism, would have been sur- 
prised at the limited attendance in the conference on 
social and industrial problems. Only a small group 
listened to a long discussion by Dr. John P. Boland, 
chairman of New York’s Labor Relations Board, who 
advocated “universal collective bargaining” provided 
that it is done with a thought of the consuming pub- 
lic and a common obligation to society. 


Unity THROUGH SERVICE 


Moreover during these four days, each department 
reported briefly its work of the year. All the multiple 
activities of the Federal Council were reviewed, such 
as relief efforts for China and for German refugees, 
the appeal to Chancellor Hitler in behalf of Pastor 
Niemuller in his concentration camp, three calls on 
President Roosevelt in the interests of world peace 
and disarmament, national and university preaching 
missions, and the helpful ministry of numerous com- 
missions and related agencies. 

The closing public address was delivered by Presi- 
dent Albert P. Palmer of Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary, who outlined “The Witness and Strategy of the 
Church in the Present International Situation.” He 
urged that the churches call a world economic confer- 
ence in which the various nations would set forth 
their fears and grievances, their proposed solutions, 
and the sacrifices and concessions they are willing to 
make in the interests of codperation and peace. For 
six months these would be discussed around the world 
and then another conference should be called to de- 
termine a course of action and to arrive at some for- 
mula “that would reduce the fever of world fear and 
start the world again on the road to coéperation and 
away from war.” 

New Council President is Dr. George A. Buttrick, 
pastor of New York’s Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. What he will be called upon to do during the 
next two years is best indicated from a summary of 
what Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones (Disciple denomina- 
tion), retiring president, did during his term. In his 
presidential address at Buffalo he modestly referred 
to having represented the Council at four national 

church conventions, * four state conventions, four 
state federal councils and 13 city federal councils. 
He had delivered 13 radio addresses and 104 other 


* Dr. Jones addressed the Northern Baptist Convention at Philadelphia 
on May 24, 1937. See Missrons, June, 1937, page 358. 
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addresses in various parts of the country. It is hard 
to realize that one man could do all that and still 
carry the responsibilities of a big Detroit pastorate. 
Dr. Buttrick will soon know what his new position 
involves. 

Northern Baptists should feel proud that for the 
second time a Baptist was elected Recording Secre- 
tary. Dr. Charles H. Sears succeeds the late Dr. 
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Rivington D. Lord (see page 99) who served in that 
capacity from the beginnings of the Council in 1908. 

Thus the four days furnished an impressive array 
of service that no single denomination could ever 
hope to undertake alone. Moreover the four days 
demonstrated again how the Federal Council is a 
cooperative and united effort that reflects the best 
in American Protestantism. 

















The Anticipation a ‘plies 


r WELCOME TO THE 6TH Baptist WORLD CONGRESS 
FROM THE ATLANTA COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS 


— is a community of united enthusi- 
asms, expectations and anticipations. It is 
sometimes called The Atlanta Spirit. One 
must discover this before one can understand 
Atlanta—the Atlanta built from the ashes after the 
Civil War, the Atlanta of which Henry W. Grady 
dreamed, the Atlanta not merely of “brick and 
stone and wood,” but “of justice, love and 
brotherhood.” ; 

And never was Atlanta’s anticipation quite so 
keen and never quite so fully and deeply focused 
and fused as just now, when we joyfully link hand 
and head and heart in preparation for the 6th 
Congress of the Baptist World Alliance, which is 
to be held in our city July 22-28, 1939. 

We feel that the coming of the Baptists of the 
world next July is the greatest honor that has ever 
come to Atlanta, the greatest honor to the Baptists 
of Atlanta and the South, the greatest honor to the 
Christian community, and the greatest honor to the people who love this city and 
who seek to serve humanity. 

Thus Atlanta rejoices in the privilege of doing our very best to fulfill the expecta- 
tions of our friends, near and far. All of the churches, all of the races, all of the inter- 
ests of Atlanta have blended their effort in a beautiful spirit of harmony and coépera- 
tion, in the splendid prospect of having come within our gates the men and women 
and young people of many lands, as our guests, for a week of fellowship and 





LOUIE D. NEWTON 


Our homes, our churches, our schools, our hotels, our clubs, our public buildings, 
our parks, our streets, our railroads, our automobiles, our highways, our airplanes— 
our hearts—are open and consecrated to this occasion for which we have prayed and 
worked, desiring sincerely that all who can will come, and that to Him shall be praise 


Louvre D. Newron, Chairman. 
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Are You Coming 
to Atlanta? 


By J. H. RUSHBROOKE 


The Sixth Baptist World Congress will be held in Atlanta, Georgia, 
July 22-28, 1939. A record-breaking attendance is anticipated and 
it is expected that all six continents, North and South America, 
Europa, Asia, Africa and Australia, and practically every country 
on earth in which there are Baptist churches, will be represented 


BELOW: George W. Truett, 
President of the Baptist 
World Alliance, known and 
loved everywhere on earth 





RIGHT: This és not the 
municipal auditorium of 
Atlanta, now under con- 
struction. It is the new 
edifice of Wheat Street 
{Negro} Baptist Church 


YVERY Baptist who can should be present 
at the Sixth World Congress, which is cer- 

tain to be of historic interest. 
The largest Baptist Convention in the world, 
_ with a membership of 4,500,000, is found in the 
Southern States of America. Atlanta is a great 
Baptist city and Georgia is a great Baptist 


2 erent 


state. The white Baptists in Georgia are as 
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NOTE.—During its 35 years of ex- 
istence the Baptist World Alliance 
has held five Congresses, three in 
Europe, namely, London in 1905, 
Stockholm in 1923 and Berlin in 1934, 
and two in North America, namely, 
Philadelphia in 1911 and Toronto in 
1928. Where will the seventh Con- 
gress be held in 19442?—ED. 

















BELOW: J. H. Rushbrooke, 

the genial as well as the 

Wei tstsé«CG enteral Secretary of the 
, wee s«zBaptist World Alliance 





There are 40,000 Negro 
Baptists in Atlanta who 
are cooperating heartily 
with the white Baptists 
to make the Atlanta Con- 
gress a great success 


many as in the whole of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and the Negro Baptists are quite as 
numerous. In recent years the most impressive 
Baptist advance in any part of the earth has 
been in the Southern States, and contact with 
our people in one of its greatest centers should 
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reveal something of the secret of their growth 
and progress. 

Moreover, there are immense and most inter- 
esting human problems in the U. S. A., and 
light will be cast on these by even a brief visit. 
The relations of the white and colored races are 
among these problems. It is a gladdening fact 
that in Atlanta, ministers of both races are co- 
operating closely and happily. They expect to 
make the Congress the occasion for a demon- 
stration of Christian and fraternal unity. 

Let this point also be stressed. Few world 
issues of today are so momentous as the achieve- 
ment of a full understanding among the peoples 
of the world. It is too generally the case that 
Europeans do not understand Americans. They 
come over to Europe in far larger numbers than 
Europeans go to them. I am convinced that this 
disparity is a misfortune. Nothing counts for 
so much as widespread personal contacts in 
drawing nations together. Everyone who at- 
tends at Atlanta will contribute to promote an 
understanding which is vital to the order, the 
welfare, and the peace of the world. 

In this article, however, we are concerned 
mainly with general aspects of the Congress. 
Certain facts are of special interest. Hitherto, 
for example, the official sermon of the Congress 
has always been preached by a citizen of the 
United Kingdom or of the United States of 
America. At Atlanta it is to be delivered by one 
of our Continental brethren, the Rev. Arnold 
T. Ohrn, M.A., B.D., of Oslo. Professor Ohrn 
is well known and esteemed by all his brethren. 
His scholarship, his robust manhood, and his 
perfect mastery of English, have marked him 
out as the fit man for the occasion. It is signifi- 
cant of the growing influence of the Continental 
Baptists that one of its representatives should 
have been invited to render such a service. 

It is also notable that, of the three Commis- 
sions appointed to report at Atlanta, the first 
has as its Chairman, Principal N. J. Nordstrém 
of the Baptist Seminary at Stockholm. He 
again is a distinguished scholar. His service as a 
church historian is notable, and he is now on 
the verge of completing the sixth (and last) 
volume of a compendious history of the Swedish 
Baptists. The Commission on whose behalf he 
will report is dealing with the subject, ‘What 
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Baptists can do to avert war and promote peace.” 
No one in Europe has a more genuinely inter- 
national mind than Dr. Nordstrém, and the 
work his Commission has already accomplished 
guarantees that a really practical Christian 
contribution will be offered on this momentous 
issue. 

Germany intends to be well represented at 
Atlanta. Apart from those who will come as 
representing churches and associations or pri- 
vately, the Baptist Union of Germany has 
named four of its leading men. The precise 
part to be taken by the German delegates is not 
yet determined, since it is only within the last 
few days that the names of the official appoint- 
ees have been received. Italy will be heard in 
the persons of the Rev. Enrico Paschetto and 
the Rev. Ignazio Rivera. France is sending 
among others the brilliant author and journalist, 
Rev. Robert Farelly. 

The Czechoslovakian delegation, in view of 
the perplexing uncertainties of recent months, 
is not yet appointed, but it will have excep- 
tional interest for all attending. Dr. Josef 
Novotny, at any rate, will attend. Rumania has 
already named six delegates, including three of 
the foremost younger Baptist leaders in a coun- 
try where the struggle for religious freedom is 
acute. Unless prior to the Congress our breth- 
ren in Rumania have been granted their full 
rights, the assembly is certain to formulate an 
appeal to the whole world on their behalf. 

In any event, in view of the tendency of 
States to assert authority over the whole life, 
and indeed to shape the soul of every citizen, it 
will be necessary to set out clearly our historic 
position on the subject of religious liberty. The 
more widely and strongly representative the 
Congress, the more effective will be the demon- 
stration of Baptist concern for the persecuted, 
and of our world-wide solidarity in the defence 
and the extension of soul-liberty. 

Turning to the general program, we note a 
number of other facts of interest. Two Chinese 
delegates are already notified as representing the 
indigenous church. Burma is sending a Baptist 
educationist—a product of the fine school 
system established by the American Baptist 
Mission in that country, and it is hoped that a 
member of the House of Representatives will 
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also attend. Brazil will be quite numerously 
represented, as will Argentina. Indeed, one of the 
features of Atlanta will be the extent to which 
these countries and others will speak not only 
through missionaries but through members of 
the indigenous churches. 

Customary items in the program include the 
Roll Call of the Nations, which should be more 
interesting than ever. The Presidential Address 
of Dr. George W. Truett will come as the utter- 
ance of a great soul permeated by the mature 
wisdom of a long and unique experience. The 
historic pageant will occupy a whole evening, 
and in its range and interest it will be something 
new. Full advantage is also to be taken of the 
cinema, especially at a missionary demonstra- 
tion which will offer pictorial as well as verbal 
descriptions of the greater fields of our service 
for the Kingdom of God. An international young 
people’s session will have its placc, and an eve- 
ning session will be devoted to World Peace. 

Apart from these more “popular” events, the 
sectional meetings for young people, for foreign 
missionaries, for women, and for laymen, the 
language-group meetings, and special conferences 
(e.g. on Baptist History) will occupy the after- 
noons. Reports of Commissions will lead to a 
consideration of “The Baptist Contribution to 
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Christian Unity” and “The Findings of the 
Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences.” Other 
themes are “The Primary Claims of Evangel- 
ism”; “The Nature of Scriptural Authority”’; 
“The New Testament Doctrine of the Church.” 
There will also be utterances by special- 
ists on “What have we to say to Com- 
munisn?”; “The Totalitarian State and the 
Christian Faith”; ‘‘Christianity and Democ- 
racy”; and “The Crown Rights of the Re- 
deemer.” It is a heavy program indeed, but 
vastly important. 

Let no one be daunted by the idea that At- 
lanta will be hot. The city stands high, with a 
lower average temperature than most cities in 
its latitude. Moreover, it is inland; and the dry 
heat has not the enervating quality of similar 
temperatures in New York or Washington. 
Further, all the sessions will take place either in 
the air-conditioned auditorium or in the sta- 
dium,.which will be specially covered. 

The Atlanta brethren are most generous. 
They will give free hospitality to all delegates 
from outside America. 

There are abundant reasons for attending at 
Atlanta. Even as a vacation trip, it would be 
worth while; it is still more so as a service to the 


Kingdom of God. 


The program of the Atlanta Congress will appear in a later issue 
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Attendance at Berlin 
in 1934 exceeded 10,000. 
At Atlanta an attendance of 
more than 40,000 Baptists is an- 
ticipated. One feature will be a Ne- 
gro choir of 2,000 voices 


A glimpse into the Baptist past. Front 
view of the Baptist World Con- 
gress in Berlin, Germany. 
The choir occupies the en- 
tire tier of seats back 
of the platform 
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THE BAPTIST WITNESS FOR TODAY 


Summarized from the annual message to the denomination 
from the Baptist World Alliance, setting apart February 
Sth for the observance of Baptist World Alliance Sunday 


HIS is the 34th year since the founding of the 

Baptist World Alliance in London, England, in 
1905. Today in many parts of the earth we confront 
a serious setback to the cause of religious liberty. 
Never was our distinctive witness more urgently 
needed for freedom and for the simplicity of the 
gospel of Christ. 

Before 1905 there was no inclusive fraternal or- 
ganization of Baptist churches scattered over the 
world. Then the Alliance came into being, to express 
our unity in Christ, to offer our witness to mankind, 
to work for the Kingdom of God, and together to 
defend religious freedom. 

Before the World War the Alliance had neither 
offices nor full-time officers. Yet it was able to help 
persecuted brethren in Russia by making their condi- 
tion known and even securing some relief. Although 
the war then interrupted its activities, the Alliance 
was not destroyed. It kept alive a sense of Christian 
unity between those who, because of their national 
loyalties, were politically described as “enemies.” 
Gladly they came together afterwards, and the Lon- 
don Conference of 1920 initiated the greatest denomi- 
national effort ever known for the relief of suffering. 

Developments since the war, including the ap- 
pointment of a General Secretary and the establish- 
ment of Alliance headquarters, have enabled our 
people to act and speak as a united religious com- 
munion for the strengthening and inspiration of 
smaller and often isolated groups. Persecuted in- 
dividuals and groups have been helped. In almost all 
countries representations to governments have been 
favorably received. The moral prestige of the Al- 
liance has vastly increased. Its action is the more 
effective since it seeks no political ends. In Russia 
alone—where all religion is suppressed, its efforts 
have been fruitless. Even in Rumania the Alliance has 
occasionally secured alleviation, in spite of ecclesiasti- 
cal influence constantly directed against religious 
freedom. Today, however, our brethren are perse- 
cuted; many are in prison, and practically all churches 
have been closed. 

Shall we not in all countries use Baptist World Al- 
liance Sunday as a time to thank God for all that He 
has wrought through our fellowship, and to pray 
that His wisdom may be granted to our people 


everywhere, and that His blessing may crown their 
efforts with success? We shall also everywhere pray 
that a larger devotion to our common Lord and to 
one another may mark the life of our people during 
the coming years. Our World Congresses have been 
historic events. The message of Berlin still resounds 
through the earth. The Congress in Atlanta will 
bring a vast reenforcement of spiritual power if it 
stimulates world-wide evangelistic service. For such 
service our fellowship exists. Without it Baptists are 
lost and undone. Nor shall we pray for ourselves 
alone, but for “all who profess and call themselves’ 
Christians”’ that grace may rest upon all who love 
our Lord in sincerity. 

Let us therefore make the first Sunday of February 
a notable day of thanksgiving, prayer, and self- 
dedication. May faith, hope and love abound among 
us all! 

GrorGE W. Truett, President, 
J. H. Rusuprookeg, General Secretary. 





Memorial tablet to Balthazar Hubmaier in the vestibule 
of the First Baptist Church in Vienna { Austria} Ger- 
many. He was burned to death at the stake in Vienna 
March 10, 1528. As one of the early European Bap- 
tists, he paid for his Baptist witness with his life 
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A monthly digest from letters and reports of field correspondents 








Who Looted Shanghai University? 


After more than a year of occupancy the Japanese Army permit 


a party of Baptist missionaries, accompanied by an American 


Consul, to visit the campus of Shanghai University for a one 


hour tour of inspection. What they discovered is reported in 
this brief but informing account by one of the missionaries 
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An airplane view of the campus of the University of Shanghai before the 


Japanese Army took possession in the summer of 1937 


T WAS with mingled feelings 

that I drove a party of Baptist 
missionaries to the campus of the 
University of Shanghai. For months 
we have been pressing the Japa- 
nese authorities for the right to 
make a trip of inspection but all 
our requests were ignored by the 
Japanese Army who have acted 
as if they owned the plant. But 
the coming of Secretary J. W. 
Decker to the city for a short stop- 
over on his way to the World 
Missionary Conference at Madras 
gave us opportunity to renew our 
claims. This time they yielded. 
They set 3:30 in the afternoon as 
the time for the official inspection 
of the property. In our party there 
were nine missionaries in addition 
to Secretary Decker. Along with 





By J. H. WiLey 


us went Mr. Munro Hall of the 
American Consulate. There were 
five representatives from the Japa- 
nese including two Army men. Our 
whole party was in the charge of 
an officer of the Imperial Japanese 
Navy. 

We were allowed but one hour 
on the campus. This gave us very 
little time but long enough to see 
that wholesale and _ systematic 
looting had been carried out during 
the period of its control by the 
Japanese. Had we not divided out 
the work of inspection this report 
would be even more sketchy than 
it is. We had to work fast but we 
managed to inspect every building 
on the property. The plant is val- 





ued at $2,000,000, U. S. currency. 
It was worth that at the time the 
Japanese Army took it over. 

I am glad to report that the 
buildings are structurally intact. 
There are some shell holes and a 
few bomb craters in roofs but none 
of the buildings have been so dam- 
aged that rebuilding is required. 
Yates Hall, the oldest building, is 
the one most seriously damaged. 
It has three shell holes in it. Two 
shells carried away a part of one 
corner, thus weakening the support 
of the roof. The roof of the science 
hall has a large bomb crater in it. 
Others damaged by light shells are 
the gymnasium, the water tower, 
the new chapel, the middle school 
administration building, and sev- 
eral residences. But the buildings 
are not as seriously damaged by 
shell fire as one might expect. 

Much of the damage is due to 
the stubborn refusal of the Japa- 
nese to allow us to make repairs. 
A few thousands spent last De- 
cember when the fighting left 
Shanghai, would have saved us a 
hundred thousand dollars. Weather 
losses will amount to that much. 
At that time we could have covered 
the holes with quick, cheap repairs 
to keep out ten months of rain 
and weather. It would have been 
a simple matter to thus save our 
buildings. But the Japanese said 
firmly, “No.” 

A large part of the hour was 
spent in a persistent search for the 
equipment which was there on Au- 
gust 31, 1937, when the Japanese 
took us on our first trip of inspection. 
At that time we had everything 
necessary for schools caring for 
1,000 students. It was nothing 
luxurious, but for a school in China 
it was first class equipment. We 
set out with hope and anxiety, 
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We went into offices, laboratories, 
and classrooms, into attics and 
basements one after another. 

“Where are those printing presses 
that came from St. Louis?” 

“Who stole the bath tub?” 

“Where is the Rockefeller Sci- 
ence apparatus?” 

“Where are the beds?” 

“Who took the six motors from 
the physics laboratory?”’ 

“How did they get the ten-ton 
safe down those steps?” 

These were some of the questions 
heard. There were no answers. 
Only the empty buildings gave 
back echoes. As I wandered through 
those ghost-like buildings I could 
not help remembering the remark 
made to me months ago by a 
Japanese official, “You tell your 
owners that their property will be 
well protected.” 

We did manage to find several 
pianos, some miscellaneous chem- 
istry glassware and a few other 
odds and ends, but little of any 
value in any of the buildings with 
the exception of the library building. 

The one bright spot of the whole 
trip was when we walked in the 
library and found that thousands 
of books were still on the shelves. 
I opened one at random and found 
the University Seal stamped on 
page forty-five. Perhaps as much 
as 70 per cent of the books are 
still there. Some things from the 
library had been taken, such as 
valuable sets of Chinese books and 
the whole of the International Re- 
lations Library. This last was Presi- 
dent Herman Liu’s pride and joy. 
We also discovered that the large 
reading rcom which covered one 
whole floor in the library was as 
bare as your hand. Not a chair, 
not a table, not a desk. All gone! 

By this time dark was approach- 
ing and the car horns began to 
sound. Through the long tall grass 
we forced our way back. The cam- 
pus looks like a hayfield. Then we 
drove to the gate where we stopped 


to hear an explanation of the fight- 
ing in the neighborhood. This was 
given by the Naval officer. Much 
of this we already knew but we 
listened politely while he explained 
the battle around our end of 
Shanghai. He seemed very anxious 
to prove the valour of the Japanese 
troops. So much so that he offered 
as proof the fact that Chinese 
troops had recaptured the campus 
on August 17, 1937, and were 
driven out the very next day. 
Like a flash one of our party 
asked this question, “Did I under- 
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stand the Honorable Commander 
to say that the Chinese were on 
the campus for only 10 hours?” 
He consulted his notes and then 
replied, “They were here for only 
17 hours.”” The Chinese soldiers 
were there for 17 hours, the Jap- 
anese for 177 months or thereabouts. 
When one considers this simple 
fact there is but one conclusion to 
draw. The responsibility rests 
squarely on the Japanese. 


(Reprinted with permission of its Editor 
from The Religious Herald, Southern 
Baptist paper, Richmond, Virginia.) 


(NOTE.—Under date of December 9, 1938, East China 
Mission Secretary L. C. Hylbert wrote that since the visit 
to the campus reported above by Mr. Wiley, and presum- 
ably with the permission of the Japanese Army, “‘We 
have removed 80 truck loads, consisting of the library, 
some scientific apparatus which had been hidden behind 
the stairs, and a considerable amount of furniture, 
at least $100,000 worth of material.’’—ED.) 
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The Symbolic Message of a Blanket 


In honor of 35 years of missionary service of Dr. and 
Mrs. W. A. Petzoldt, the Crow Indians present them a 
tribal blanket, spreading it across their shoulders in 
a manner symbolic of the warmth and affection for them 
as sound advisers, true friends and Christian leaders 


RITING in The Sheridan 
Press of Sheridan, Wyoming, 
City Editor Jack Richard admi- 
rably summarized the celebration 


years 
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Dr. and Mrs. W. A. Petzoldt, for 35 years at Lodge Grass - 


Petzoldt among the Crow Indians 
when he said, “The simple, whole- 
hearted thanks of a plain, honest 
people was given on Sunday, 
December 11th, to Dr. and Mrs. 
W. A. Petzoldt. Although the 
testimonial lacked the pomp, finery 
and fanfare that would have been 
called forth on a similar occasion 
in some other part of the nation, 
nevertheless as the Indians lived 
and knew their friends, so they 
came, some in blankets, some in 
buckskin, some in suits, but all— 
from the youngest child to the 
oldest man—with hearts filled with 
sincere love and admiration.” 

Nearly 500 people, Indians from 
every part of the Crow Indian 
Reservation, missionaries, white 
men and women from the Lodge 
Grass community, gathered at the 
mission house for the service in 
charge of Rev. C. A. Bentley. 

For most of us, the high spot 
was the part of the program that 
the Indians themselves had. The 
praise of the white people present 
was good, but the words of the 
Indians to whom the Petzoldts 
have given themselves unstintedly 
during the past 35 years were much 
more meaningful. 

John Whiteman is one of our 
outstanding Christians and he 





gave this testimony to the work of 
the Petzoldts. “Almost over night 
35 years ago, the Government put 
us on this reservation and told us 
to put aside our native customs, 
traditions and ways and adopt the 
ways of the white man. It was a 
time when life was very hard for 
us. We were a lost tribe between 
the white man’s world and the 
world which we Indians knew. We 
were told to forsake our culture 
and accept the culture of the white 
men, but we were not taught how 
to adopt the white man’s ways. 
We were as slaves. Dr. Petzoldt 
and his wife came at the right time. 
The old Indians with whom he 
held council were wise men. Even 
before he preached his first sermon, 
they knew that his work would be 
a success. They prophesied that he 
would be with the Crows through 
many, many snows, and even his 
hair would be as white as the many 
snows that had fallen upon his 
head. In spite of opposition and 
hardship he went ahead, to bring 
the gospel to the Crows and to 
help them in adjusting themselves. 
Many of us owe our education to 
him. He has not ceased working 
for the education and advancement 
of the Crows. He has made it 
possible for a number of our chil- 
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dren to attend college. This church 
alone speaks eternal praise of his 
works. By his coming we Crows 


. are a richer people.” 


Joseph Medicine Crow, now tak- 
ing graduate work in the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 
home for the holidays, voiced his 
thanks and appreciation of the 
help the Petzoldts had given him 
and others in getting an educa- 
tion. 

Then Mrs. Amy Whiteman, 
John’s wife, and mother of Joseph 
Medicine Crow, made a _ very 
touching and beautiful presenta- 
tion of the tribal blanket. She 
came to the platform and called 
for Dr. and Mrs. Petzoldt to come 
up there before her. Then she said: 
“To us Crows a blanket means 
very much. It stands for love, 
appreciation and honor. We give 
blankets to our friends, to our vis- 
itors, and to any of our members 
who have brought us honor. In 
behalf of the members of this 
church, I now place this blanket 
upon Dr. and Mrs. Petzoldt, which 
is our Indian way of expressing our 
love and gratitude.” She then 
placed one end of the blanket 
around Mrs. Petzoldt and then 
put the rest of it around Dr. 
Petzoldt, sheltering both under the 
softness and beauty of its colors. 

We were all very happy over this 
occasion and it will live long in our 
memories. The Billings Gazette of 
Billings, Montana, spoke for us all 
when it said in an editorial, “The 
unusual and fruitful missionary 
careers of the Petzoldts have car- 
ried their names far beyond their 
particular field. They are nation- 
ally known and to thousands of 
Baptists they have made the name 
of Lodge Grass mean substantially 
more than a town on a Montana 
Indian reservation. This testimo- 
nial service is not an empty gesture, 
but a sincere recognition of work 
faithfully performed over a goodly 
span of years.” 
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The retirement on December 
31, 1938, of General Superintend- 
ent Henry C. Gleiss, of the Detroit 
Baptist City Union, closed a re- 
markable career that covered half 
a century. While a student in 
Baylor University in Texas 50 
years ago he was licensed to preach. 
He was ordained 45 years ago 
after his graduation from Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary in 1893. 
After two pastorates in Texas and 
one in Pittsburgh, Pa., he came to 
Detroit in 1917. During the 21 
years of his service here the white 
Baptist churches increased in num- 
ber from 29 to 57 and the Negro 
Baptist churches from 2 to 75. 
Denominational expansion thus 
kept pace with the industrial 
growth of the city under the 
stimulus of the ever increasing 
automobile production. During his 
administration 40 white churches 
and 25 Negro churches were finan- 
cially aided in the construction of 
new houses of worship. Three 
Christian Centers have been estab- 
lished, all of them free of debt. The 
Detroit Baptist Union was in dire 
financial straits during the long 
depression, but under Dr. Gleiss’ 
vigorous and stimulating leader- 
ship, and sustained by his irre- 
pressible optimism and faith, the 
Union emerged unshaken and is 
today in the strongest position to 
plan and guide Baptist service in 
this important American area. For 
21 years Dr. Gleiss has typified 
Baptist City Mission leadership at 
its best. 
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The Foreign Mission Society 
reports 18,850 baptisms on its 10 
mission fields last year, an increase 
of 2,707 over the preceding year. 
It is the highest total since 1932. 
Organized churches now total 3,403 
as compared with 3,385 for the 
previous year and 2,570 churches 


News brevities reported 
from all over the world 





Henry C. Gleiss 


or nearly 76 per cent are entirely 
self-supporting. Last year’s record 
is particularly gratifying in view of 
the disturbed conditions that pre- 
vailed throughout China. 
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Another Baptist institution 
in China that suffered disastrously 
during the Japanese invasion was 
the School for Mothercraft at 
Huchow. It was looted of all furni- 
ture and woodwork. At the request 
of the Chekiang-Shanghai Baptist 
Convention, Miss Mary I. Jones, 
who established the school 30 
years ago, has returned to China 
and will continue to promote 
mothercraft school work from 
Shanghai as a base. The annual 
contribution toward this work from 
the Davison Fund, established by 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., will 
be continued for this year. 
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Two nurses, who graduated 
from Baptist hospital schools of 
nursing in the Philippine Islands, 
are this year filling positions va- 
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FACTS AND FOLKS 


cated by missionaries. Miss Rosa 
Hofilena is the Superintendent of 
Nurses at the Iloilo Mission Hos- 
pital and Miss Clara Pedroso is 
Acting Superintendent of Nurses 
at the Emmanuel Hospital in 
Capiz during the furlough of Miss 
Jennie Adams. 
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Although the Bible has been 
translated in whole or in part into 
1,008 languages and dialects (see 
Dr. Stifler’s article, page 102), in 
many areas the translated por- 
tions are still woefully incomplete. 


" At Christmas the Sema Naga tribe 


in Assam again had to get along 
without the Christmas story in 
their own tongue. The only por- 
tion of the Bible as yet translated 
into their language is the Book of 
Acts. The Gospel of John will 
shortly be available. 
e 8 @ 

The Central Philippine Col- 
lege is considering a division of 
the college year into four semesters 
to do away with the summer vaca- 
tion period. If the plan is adopted, 
faculty members and_ students 
would be permitted to choose any 
three-month period as the vacation 
season. Students, who wish to 
study throughout the year, can 
thus continue their work during 
the four semesters and thereby 
shorten their time of residence. 
They could graduate sooner than 
under the present system, which is 
patterned after American  uni- 
versities. 
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The Judson Fellowship is be- 
ing promoted not only in American 
Baptist Churches, but splendid 
support is coming also from mis- 
sionaries. Field Secretary Thorleif 
Wathne of South India has sent in 
30 fellowship subscriptions from 
South India missionaries. 
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Sectarian Allegiance 
or Denominational Loyalty? 


HREE years ago the General Council of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, figuratively 
speaking, took Denominational Day and “laid 
it away in moth balls as in a cedar chest.”’ Since 
then its observance in Baptist churches has had 
no official sponsorship. Last November the Gen- 
eral Council voted to cooperate with the Baptist 
World Alliance and to designate the first Sunday 
in February as Baptist World Alliance Day. 
The cynic will comment that the General 
Council is repenting of its sin of omission three 
years ago. The realist will say that there is both 
danger and merit in the substitution. We need no 
strengthening of sectarian allegiance. If a nation- 
wide observance of Baptist World Alliance Day 
were to result in a revival of Baptist sectarian- 
ism, then it had better also go the way of all 
flesh. On the other hand, we surely need a revival 
of denominational loyalty. Our missionary enter- 
prise, our educational program, our ministers’ 
pension establishment, our Christian impact on 
our world—all depend on it. Above all we need 
a new, sacrificial devotion to religious liberty, 
which is in jeopardy throughout the world. In- 
exorably humanity is being forced into a position 
where it must choose between God and Caesar. 
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Yet here, also, we must keep a distinction in 
mind. Baptists no longer have a monopoly in 
their emphasis on this historic principle. It is 
now the heritage and the refuge of all—Protes- 
tants, Catholics, Jews, Mohammedans. The 
Moslem in the Near East is just as much con- 
cerned over the free exercise of his faith in a 
Jewish. controlled Palestine as is the Roman 
Catholic in Mexico, or the Baptist in Rumania. 
“The right to worship as we please,” says The 
New York Times, “demands full tolerance for 
the faith of those who worship in another way 
than ours, according to the dictates of their own 
conscience.” 

Therefore, if Baptist World Alliance Sunday 
will strengthen our Christian world fellowship, 
recover a waning denominational loyalty, re- 
emphasize our primary duties as followers of 
Jesus Christ, and re-affirm spiritual freedom, its 
observance will be justified. For we need to 
remember that the world is moving in an omi- 
nous direction. Soon the crucial question will not 
be whether a man is to be permitted as Baptist, 
or Catholic, or Jew to worship God, but whether 
he is to be permitted to worship God at all. 


The Negro in America 
And “Equal Justice Under Law” 


ye the marble portico of the $10,000,000 
Supreme Court building in Washington 
are carved the simple, meaningful words, EQUAL 
JUSTICE UNDER LAW. The Court made a fresh 
pronouncement of that principle in December, 
when a Missouri Negro won his appeal for ad- 
mission to the University of Missouri Law 
School, unless equal facilities are provided 
within the state’s borders for Negro law stu- 
dents. The custom in state shaving “Jim Crow” 
educational systems has been to send advanced 
Negro students to other states, where no dis- 
crimination is enforced, and there to pay the 
cost of their tuition. This practice is now de- 
clared unconstitutional. Quite likely soon the 
notorious discrimination against Negroes, evi- 
denced by pitiful teachers’ salaries, inadequate 
curricula, and deplorable school buildings and 
equipment, in contrast to the superb equipment 
and high grade, well-paid faculties for white 
schools, will also come before the Court for 
decision as to its constitutionality. 
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Against such long maintained, unequal op- 
portunity, the educational progress of the Negro 
has been phenomenal. In 1900, there were only 
700 Negro lawyers in the United States. Today, 
there are 1,150. During the same period the 
number of trained Negro doctors rose to 4,000, 
an increase of 100 per cent, while there are now 
5,000 trained Negro nurses, as compared with 
none 30 years ago. Much of that advance can be 
credited to the Protestant home mission boards, 
including Baptist, and their colleges for Negroes 
in the South. Remarkable also has been the in- 
crease in Negro literacy. In 1900, fully 50 per 
cent of adult Negroes could neither read nor 
write. Today only 15 per cent are illiterate. 

Although the Supreme Court can affirm the 

legality of educational equality, it can do noth- 
ing to change white attitudes on which equality 
must be maintained. That is still the duty of the 
Christian church and is based on its teaching of 
the sacredness of personality, regardless of race. 
At the 150th anniversary of St. Paul’s Church 
in Mount Vernon, N. Y., newly elected Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Charles Poletti, a New York 
Baptist, said: 
Our efforts must be directed to preserving America as 
the nation where all citizens enjoy the equal protec- 
tion of the law and where each person regardless of 
race, color, or religion, enjoys equal opportunities. In 
the successful consummation of such efforts the 
church must continue to assume leadership. 


Race Relations Sunday, suggested for Feb- 
ruary 12 (Lincoln’s birthday), furnishes an ad- 
mirable opportunity to the church to emphasize 
anew not only the American principle of “‘equal 
justice under law,” but also the Christian princi- 
ple ‘of one blood” and the reality of brother- 
hood, irrespective of the color of a man’s skin. 


The One Realm in Which 
All Dictators Are Powerless 


N ARRESTING, full-page editorial on ‘‘ The 
New Idolatry,” in a recent issue of The 
United States News of Washington, D. C., re- 
ceived nationwide attention. Its brilliant editor, 
David Lawrence, urged humanity in this time of 
‘international darkness, brute force, and a new 
idolatrous worship of the state,” to set aside five 
minutes at noon each day for a week “in mass 
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_ prayer, as a demonstration of moral force 


throughout the world.” He urged upon the 
spokesmen of the church that “they teach us 
anew the language of prayer, which we have for- 
gotten in our era of creature comforts,” and, in 
the homely terms of a simple faith, to teach us 
“how to ask Divine Providence to help us 
sacrifice, and even suffer, so that mankiyd by its 
regeneration may destroy these new forms of 
idolatry and substitute therefor an unremitting 
worship of the merciful God.” It is something 
new when a secular newspaper calls upon the 
church to summon the world to prayer! 

In the World Day of Prayer, scheduled for 
February 24th, the church has given humanity 
an opportunity for simultaneous, international 
intercession. Here is a world observance, an ex- 
perience that can cross all nationalistic barriers. 
Dictators can muzzle the press, prohibit public 
speech, control the radio, but they cannot forbid 
private prayer. In this realm they are powerless. 
Prayer can thus transcend all exclusion laws. It 
can unite the peoples of all lands into a fellow- 
ship of love and understanding, against which 
prejudice must stand futile and hate become im- 
potent. If such a‘day of prayer were observed 
universally, its moral influence and its spiritual 
effects would be incalculable. 

In a desperate attempt to solve its present 
problems, sorely pressed humanity seems to 
have tried well nigh everything except prayer. 

Surely it is time to try that. 


The Bartenders Set an Example 
for the Christian Church 


NCE more the liquor industry (see Mis- 
SIONS, January, 1938, page 27) sets an exain- 
ple for the Christian church! 

When the Bartenders Union of America held 
its annual convention in San Francisco, as re- 
ported in Zions Herald, a Negro delegate rose and 
protested the racial discrimination against Ne- 
gro delegates at the headquarters hotel. Immedi- 
ately the business before that session was sus- 
pended. A resolution was introduced and adopted 
unanimously. It called on all delegates to vacate 
the hotel within 24 hours unless the discrimina- 
tion was promptly ended and all delegates, irre- 
spective of race or color, were treated alike. The 
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hotel manager was notified. Discrimination 
against Negro delegates promptly ceased. 

There have been church conventions in the 
past where the race issue was compromised and 
where various subterfuges maintained a hypo- 
critical appearance of equality. Fortunately a 
change has come. Church assemblies now are far 
more careful and insistent on race equality in 
their hotel arrangements. The Federal Council 
has just issued a special pamphlet, Guiding Prin- 
ciples and Practical Procedures, for making hotel 
arrangements for interracial groups. It lived up 
to its own: principles at Buffalo. Since dele- 
gates from various races will likely attend the 
Northern Baptist Convention next June, it is im- 
portant that the arrangements committee secure 
satisfactory guarantees from Los Angeles hotels. 

Liquor is liquor and bartenders are bartenders. 
It behooves the Christian church not to allow 
them to be ahead of it in Christian idealism. 


EKditorial « Comment 


@ Only meagre references to the World Missionary 
Conference in Madras, India, December 13-30, 
1938, appeared in the newspapers. In this issue 
begins a series of air mail reports from Dr. Jesse 
R. Wilson, one of the American delegates, The con- 
ference was attended by 475 delegates from 65 na- 
tions. In his closing address, Dr. John R. Mott de- 
plored the world fact or fear of war and “its paralyz- 
ing shadow over human hope,” and the prevalence 
of race hatred which has been set up as “a national 
idol and increasingly becomes a household god. 
And he concluded, “We do not know a man wise 
enough to have saved the world from its present 
sufferings and we do not know a man wise enough to 
deliver us now. Only God can save the peoples.”’ 


© Occasionally a Southern lynching mob tinctures - 
its brutality with colossal irony. Of the six Negroes 
lynched in the South last year, one was killed because 
he had failed to complete payment on a funeral bill! 
Three were charged with rape, one with murder, and 
the sixth of Lynch Law’s Sextette for 1938 had made 
insulting remarks to a white woman. Florida, Georgia 
and Louisiana had one lynching each, while Missis- 
sippi is charged with three. These figures are reported 
in the annual compilation by Tuskegee Institute. 
It is more than probable that the newspapers of 
Germany have already acquainted their readers with 
this evidence of American barbarism. Two encourag- 
ing facts stand out against this hideous picture. The 
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number lynched is less than the number in 1937 and 
1936, when there were 8 victims in each year. In 42 
instances last year, officers of the law prevented 
lynchings, three in northern states and 39 in southern 
states. A total of 3 white men, 38 Negro men and 1 
Negro woman were thus saved from mobs. 


@ Secretary J. W. Decker, who writes briefly of his 
impressions of present conditions in China (see page 
74), was fortunate in being able to leave Shanghai 
before a devastating epidemic of smallpox swept 
across the Shanghai area. Late in December, accord- 
ing to The Associated Press, the city was facing its 
worst health emergency since 1874. In the Interna- 
tional Settlement and in the French Concession, 
1,013 Chinese and 85 foreigners had contracted the 
disease. Up to Christmas the health returns reported 
332 Chinese and one foreigner dead. What is per- 
haps more tragic than the epidemic itself is that the 
world has become so hardened and calloused to 
human suffering during these recent years. Most 
people will likely shrug their shoulders and ask, 
“What is a little thing like smallpox?”’ 
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THE GREAT DELUSION 


Number 58 | 
We Are Au Payine THE Cost 

| aeeneee on a calculation made in Los Angeles, 
which is doubtless typical of other American 
cities, the non-drinking population also pays for the 
cost of alcohol consumed by the drinkers as well as 

its share of the cost of its consequences. 
According to The Christian Advocate, license fees 


. furnish a revenue to Los Angeles amounting to 


$335,000 annually. That sum, large as it seems, is not 
enough to pay for the cost of arresting drunks, hous- 
ing and feeding them as prisoners, treating them as 
inebriates and alcoholics, and supporting their wives 
and children, as well as paying for the damages 
caused by intoxicated men to property and persons. 
And a Los Angeles councilman figured it out that 
every time a drinker pays 25 cents for a drink, the 
non-drinking population of Los Angeles must pay 
an additional 5 cents to take care of the conse- 
quences. In other words, the entire community pays 
one-sixth of the total drink bill. 

Again we have been deluded. Those who do not 
drink but who mistakenly voted for repeal, never 
imagined that they would have to share its cost. 

For everybody in America, this will be one of the 
hidden, invisible items of expense in the new year. 
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He Will Preach at Los Angeles 


For THE SECOND *.-TIME IN ITS HISTORY, the First 
Baptist Church of Kansas City, Mo., has had its 
pastor elected as Convention preacher. At the North- 
ern Baptist Convention in Los Angeles next June the 
sermon will be preached by Dr. R. I. Wilson, since 
1933 pastor at Kansas City. Dr. Wilson is a graduate 
of Adrian College, and of the Hartford Theological 
Seminary. Previous pastorates were at Rochester, 
Pa., and Jamestown, N. Y. He is President of the 
Kansas City Council of Churches. For nine years he 
was a member of the New York State Convention 
Board. From 1934 to 1935 he was President of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. During 
his five years at Kansas City the church, entirely 
through the regular annual church budget, has re- 
duced its heavy indebtedness by nearly $50,000. 
Every Sunday he preaches to a congregation of nearly 
1,500 people. 





J. G. Gilson 


A Schoolmaster and a Well Digger 


Rev. J. G. Gitson, Baptist MIssIONARY IN 
INDIA since 1925, is the 31st American Baptist to be 
awarded the “Kaisar-i-Hind Medal” for distin- 
guished public service in India. This honor is con- 
ferred on men and women who have “advanced the 
public interest in India along moral, educational, so- 
cial and industrial achievements.’ Mr. Gilson is 
principal of the Balasore Trade School in Bengal- 
Orissa, a mission field that was transferred to North- 
ern Baptists with the merger of Free Baptists and 
Northern Baptists in 1910. The school has received 

* The late Dr. A. Ray Petty, predecessor of Dr. Wilson in 
Kansas City, was awarded this honor in 1930, when he preached 
the Convention sermon at Cleveland, Ohio. 
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high commendation from the government of India, 
because of its technical training, standing and serv- 
ice. In recent years it has carried on a campaign for 
pure water and proper sewage disposal, of special 
importance in a land where so many diseases are the 
result of impure water and other unsanitary condi- 
tions. Through digging of wells throughout the sur- 
rounding country it has improved the health and pro- 
longed the life of the Indian people. 


An Adopted Son of the Philippine Islands 


Dr. Freperick W. Meyer oF THE PHILIPPINE | 
IsLANDS, who was home on furlough last year and 
attended the Northern Baptist Convention in Mil- 
waukee where he addressed the men’s banquet (see 
Missions, June, 1938, page 352), returned to his 
field in the fall. Passing through Manila, he was 
invited to dinner by President Manuel L. Quezon at 
the Executive Mansion (Philippine White House). 


/ 
C. L. Conrad 


Upon arrival in Capiz, much to his surprise, a public 
ceremony was held at which Governor Gabriel K. 
Hernandez conferred upon him the honor of “An 
Adopted Son of Capiz,” in recognition of 17 years of 
medical missionary service at Emmanuel Hospital. 
A long citation, recorded in the municipal records as 
Resolution No. 914 of the Municipal Board, empha- 
sized his personal qualities, his devoted service as a 
doctor, evangelical emphasis, and codperation in 
numerous cultural, social and benevolent enterprises. 
It closed by saying that “in his contact with a people 
of different race, creed, nationality, and tempera- 
ment, he has captured their esteem and friendship 
and won their admiration from the highest official in 
the government to the humblest peasant.” Perhaps 
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the finest tribute of all appeared in an editorial in The 
Capiz Review, which said that, “For Dr. F. W. Meyer, 
as a white man, to willingly accept this adoption is a 
healthy sign that he has renounced all claims to the 
traditional superiority of a white man over that of his 
brown brothers. He thus stands on the road to the 
realization of a complete brotherhood of men. When 
the spirit of the white man can bear witness-to our 
spirit that we are all sons of the Great Father, then 
we are surely one race, notwithstanding divergences 
in intelligence and achievements.” 


He Caught Two Murderers 

ONE DAY IN AUGUST A YEAR AGO, two Burmans 
stopped on the road in front of the home of Rev. 
C. L. Conrad, Baptist missionary in Bassein, Burma, 
and deliberately murdered another Burman from 
Bassein. Mr. Conrad was just then coming along in 
his car. Instantly he stopped the car and began chas- 
ing the murderers. They fled into the Baptist Mis- 
sion Compound and there behind the girls’ school 
building he caught both of them single-handed. In 
the meantime three of his school boys saw what had 
happened, quickly came to his assistance, and the 
four of them marched the two murderers to the 
police station. Last spring, for his courage and in 
recognition of the assistance rendered in the arrest 
and conviction of the two criminals, Mr. Conrad 














World, by HucH VeRNon White, 
presents to thoughtful Christians 
a thorough analysis of Christian 
philosophy and Christian perform- 
ance. The author faces realistically 
the world in which we live and its 
need for a faith which shall be true 
for all men and furnish the dynamic 
of the new social order so sorely 
needed. He examines the several 
faiths bidding for the allegiance of 
the world, Hinduism, Mohammed- 
anism, Buddhism, and Christian- 
ity, the underlying concepts of 
each, and the effects of each upon 
civilization. He places squarely be- 
fore Christians their responsibility 


THE LIBRARY 


Reviews of Current Books and 
Announcements by Publishers 


Coitdren’s Worship 
in the Church School 
By JEANETTE PERKINS 


Anew book of source materials 
of every description for the 
teacher, based largely on what 
has proved effective in the 
Riverside Church school. $2.00 


Decsdaiins for 
the World Today 
JOHN R. MOTT, Editor 


A symposium by famous mis- 
sionaries and leaders, of espe- 
cial interest in connection 
with post-Madras discussions. 
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was awarded a beautiful Swiss watch, chain and 
medallion, and a “Good Service Certificate,” by the 
Bassein Superintendent of Police. The three school 
boys were awarded gold-banded fountain pens. 


A Case of Baptist Apostolic Succession 


Tue FepERAL Councit or Cuurcues has had only 
one Recording Secretary, the late Dr. Rivington D. 
Lord, who served in this capacity from the founding 
of the Council in 1908 until his death in 1938. (See 
Missions, September, 1938, page 410). At the Decem- 
ber meeting of the Council in Buffalo, N. Y., Dr. 
Charles H. Sears was unanimously elected Recording 
Secretary. Baptists reject the doctrine of apostolic 
succession. In practice it sometimes happens, for 
here surely is a case of Baptist apostolic succession. 
Dr. Sears has been Executive Secretary of the New 
York Baptist City Society since 1904. This is the 
longest period of consecutive service in the history 
of Baptist city missions. One of the memorable ex- 
periences of his earlier denominational career was his 
association with the late Edward Judson, as assistant 
pastor at the Judson Memorial Church in New York’s 
Washington Square. Dr. Sears has written several 
notable books on city missions. The latest, City Man, 
remains unsurpassed for its realistic treatment of the 
city and its influence on human personality. 














for establishing Christian truth, 
‘ministering to the development of 
Christian personality, and building 
up the Christian community. Un- 
fortunately his use of the term 
“liberal Christianity’ may be mis- 
leading. It is not liberal, nor ortho- 
dox, nor conservative Christianity 
that provides a working faith for 
the world today. It is Christianity. 
If it must have a designation, let it 
be “essential,” or “living,” Chris- 
tianity. Dr. White roots this, its 
mission and its purpose, in God— 
the reality of God and the will of 
$2.50 God. It is also to be regretted, how- 
ever, that Dr. White gives too 
little emphasis to the Cross, which 
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is a most vital element in a working 
faith, The book comes with a 
clarion call to return to the stand- 
ard of Jesus and to make available 
to all men everywhere the richness 
of life in Him. (Harpers; 213 pages; 
$2.00.) 


Dr. Ida: India, by Mary P. 
JEFFERY, M.D., is a record of pio- 
neer medical missionary services in 
India. Dr. Ida Scudder, the daugh- 
ter and granddaughter of American 
medical missionaries, was born in 
India, and received her medical 
education in America. In the year 
1900 she returned to India with 
$10,000, donated by a New York 
business man to erect a hospital in 
India as a memorial to his wife. 
Dr. Ida used the gift to build a 
women’s 40-bed hospital at Vel- 
lore. She succeeded in interesting 
the British government in further 
hospitalization and in erecting a 
medical school, of which she is now 
president. Dispensaries, smaller hos- 
pitals, and medical “road side” 
ambulances are now in operation. 
The book gives a comprehensive 
and fascinating account of modern 
Indian life. It should be read as 
supplementary reading for this 
year’s study classes, and by mis- 
sionary groups, in general. (Revell; 
212 pages; $2.00.) ° 


Workmen of God, by Oswa.Lp 
CHAMBERS, is a book of devotional 
talks to those who would work for 
“the cure of souls.”’ The author has 
been dead more than 15 years, but 
his wife took shorthand reports of 
his messages, and the present vol- 
ume is prepared from her extensive 
notes. It is thought provoking, 
stimulating and inspiring. Through 
beautiful language and mystical 
appeal, it speaks to the mind and 
heart. Its messages are filled with 
wise and practical counsel. (Dodd. 
Mead & Co.; 115 pages; $1.25.) 


The Literature of the Eng- 
lish Bible, by Witpur O. Sy- 
PHERD, professor of English at the 


University of Delaware, has as its 
purpose “to provide adequate ma- 
terial for an intelligent reading and 
study of the Bible as a part of 
English literature.” The material 
is clearly and readably presented, 
giving evidence of careful study, 
and an intellectual and spiritual 
appreciation of the Bible. The ap- 
proach to the subject is from a 
practical, rather than _ historical 
and biographical, point of view, 
with the lay reader in mind. As an 
appreciation and an appraisal of 
the Bible from a literary standpoint, 
it is well done. (Oxford University 
Press; 230 pages; $2.00.) 


The Christ, by A. WENDELE - 


Ross, a Kansas preacher new to the 
ranks of publishers, presents a study 
of Christ in relation to the people of 
his day, from which he draws les- 
sons for the church of our day. 
He strives to harmonize the gospel 
writers and freely quotes texts in 
support of his contentions. ‘The 
essential message of the book,” 
he states in the preface, “‘is con- 
cerned with Christ’s dual relation- 
ship, to God the Father and to 
man, and to show through the 
gospels themselves that Christ had 
the authority and the power both 
to reveal God’s saving love and to 
promise a place in Paradise to all 
who believe on Him. The author 
clings closely to the Scriptural 
accounts.’’ Among topics treated 
are, Jesus and the Devil, Jesus and 
His Disciples, Jesus and Women, 
Jesus and Marriage, Jesus and 
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China Marches 
Toward The Cross 
By Earl Cressy 


An 80-page pamphlet presenting timely 
information on the situation in China and its 
effect on Christian missions and the Indigenous 
Chinese Christian Church. Written in Shanghai 
in the late summer of 1938, this pamphlet gives 
é fresh, up-to-date and authoritative picture of 
the present crisis. Price 25 cents 
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Mammon, Modern Life, Jesus and 
Tomorrow. The book emphasizes 
the value of studying the Scriptures 
with diligence for light on present 
problems and the needs of a 
troubled and harassed world. 
(Revell; 222 pages; $2.00.) 


The First Epistle of Paul to 
the Corinthians, by James Mor- 
FATT, D.D., is a scholar’s work 
for scholarly Bible students. It is 
an ample volume illustrating the 
announced purpose “to bring out 
the religious meaning and message 
of the New Testament. Our com- 
mon aim has been to enable every 
man to sit where these first Chris- 
tians sat, to feel the impetus and 
inspiration of the Christian faith 
as it dawned upon the minds of the 
communities in the first century.” 
This involves a word by word study 
and an understanding which few 
have the time and learning to give, 
but the many can gratefully ac- 
knowledge. With this high aim and 
a wealth of learning that allows no 
point to escape, Dr. Moffatt notes 
the origin and purpose of the Epis- 
tle, how it was composed, and 
its significance. The Commentary 
is a superb example of complete and 
unhurried explanation, a vivid pic- 
ture of the problems which Paul 
had to meet. Utilizing the latest 
documents, this series presents in 
finished form the New Testament, 
which constituted the literature of 
the early church. Written out of 
faith for faith, for a religious pur- 
pose, only by keeping this in mind 
can these writings become vital. 
The publishers, English and Ameri- 
can, have carried out a monu- 
mental venture in this almost com- 
pleted and stately study of the 
Christian scriptures. (Harper’s; 286 
pages; $3.50.) 


Prisoner of War 31,163 Bedros 
M. Sharian, by Ernest Pye, re- 
lates the story of a Christian Ar- 
menian, who was forced to serve 
in the Turkish army during the 
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World War and was captured by 
British soldiers. He was made ward- 
en over other Turks who had 
been captured with him. Some were 
superior officers who had _ perse- 
cuted him and his people. He prac- 
ticed the principles of Jesus, and 
returned good for evil, dealing 
kindly with the Turkish prisoners 
under his jurisdiction. It is a story 
of heroism, courage, and Christian 
love. (Revell; 198 pages; $1.50.) 


The Church Through the 
Centuries, by Cyrm CHARLES 
Ricuarpson, is a timely volume 
in a day when all Christendom is 
re-studying the historical origins of 
the church. Its particular contri- 
bution is that it enables one to 
secure an historical perspective 
while studying and judging the 
polity of various denominations. 
The author does not argue for any 
single definition of the church; he 
leaves the reader free to formulate 
his own definition. Few books on 
church history have been written 
as interestingly. A selective use of 
material achieves a double pur- 
pose. The book is comprehensive 
as well as a live story of. the 
church, while the biographical 
material furnishes one a complete 
picture of many of the leaders in 
Christendom. He rightly criticizes 
American Protestantism for hav- 
ing often lost sight of its spiritual 
mission and for having been re- 
garded too largely as “an agency 
for promoting the moral life of the 
community and for advancing the 
social interests of the underpriv- 
ileged.” (Scribner’s; $2.50.) 


The Quest for Religious Re- 
alism, by Paut ArtHurR ScHILpP, 
expands a course of lectures at 
Depauw University by the Asso- 
ciate Professor of Philosophy at 
Northwestern University. It is a 
brilliant discussion of paradoxes 
like the following, Can we be 
open-minded and deeply com- 
mitted? Can we “gain the world” 
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without “losing our soul’? Can 
we be patriotic and Christian? 
Can we “save” ourselves and 
others? Can we be religious and 
intelligent? The title is justified 
by the attempt “to be utterly real- 
istic in facing some of the be- 
wildering problems of our day.” 
Religion is defined as devotion to 
a Great Cause and dedication to 
a Way of Life, with a forward look 
toward a future ideal rather than 
backward to historical events. 
The discussion of Christianity’s 
commitments in view of totali- 
tarian nationalisms and a super 


“patriotism” consisting of violent. 


antipathies for other countries, is 
especially challenging. The last 
chapter is a limited but suggestive 
criticism of the Barthian point of 
view and an examination of the 
relation between religious experi- 


An absorbing novel of family and social life in 
India today. The position of woman, child mar- 
riage, Mahatma Gandhi, are constantly to the 
fore in the narrative. The tortures of Venkata 
Reddi and his son as they seek the newer freedom, 
and the wall of cruel bondage to the past that 
women have had to encounter give the book a 
poignant, almost desperate tone; yet it is free 
from a callous pessimism or overdrawn realism. 


By Charles R. Shepherd 


This is the story of that splendid home for Chi- 
nese boys in the San Francisco Bay area that is te OF 
attracting so much attention not only in home’ =, 
mission circles but also among social workers and 
secular philanthropists. The book has many il- 
lustrations that make the Home, its boys and 
their doings very real to us. The author’s manner 
of telling the story is delightful; he makes his 
readers follow even the unimportant details of his 


undertaking with absorbing interest. 
Cloth, $2.00 = — 
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THE REBIRTH OF VENKATA REDDI 
ni be By Pearl Dorr Longley 
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ence and knowledge of God. With 
prophetic spirit and social passion 
the author courageously faces real 


contemporary problems. The 
style is easy and compelling. 
Preachers will find rich homiletic 
material and confused young 
people or laymen will here dis- 
cover landmarks for faith. (Har- 
pers; 191 pages; $2.00.) 


There’s Something Better on 
the Way, by KatuerineE R. Lo- 
GAN, contains six encouraging and 
solacing essays on the future life. 
Quotations from the words of con- 
spicuous world leaders, and choice 
verses of poetry, appropriate to the 
thought expressed, are scattered 
throughout the book. The suffer- 
ing, sick, and sorrowing will find 
spiritual tonic in this little volume. 
(Revell; 91 pages; $1.00.) 
(Continued on page 126) 
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But He Prayed 


in Swedish 


While an acquired language will reach the mind, only 
the native tongue can really reach the heart. This is 
one of the reasons why the Bible, in whole or in part, 
has now been translated into 1,008 different languages 


By FRANCIS C. STIFLER 


URING one of my pastorates a family of 
Swedish descent moved into my parish. The 
grandmother was a member of the family. Born 
in Sweden she was a ripened saint. Her member- 
ship had long been in the Swedish Baptist Church 
in the big city nearby. When the rest of the fam- 
ily were uniting with our church the grandmother 
declined to do likewise. She attended church oc- 
casionally and even called me pastor. One day I 
talked with her about bringing her letter. “No,” 
said the dear old lady, “I am going to stay in the 


He Spoke English, 
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Francis C. 
Stifler. 





Swedish church down town. I like to come to 
your services from time to time. I believe you are 
a true preacher of the gospel. What you say 
reaches my mind, but the language in which you 
say it does not reach my heart.” 

Some weeks ago I told that story to a group of 
ministers. After the meeting a handsome gentle- 
man came to me and said, “I was interested in 
what you said about the Swedish grandmother. 





Miss Wen, a Bible woman employed by the Bible Society, reads the Bible and conducts a family 
service in the courtyard of a Chinese home in Peiping 
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I too am a Swede although you would probably 
never guess it from my speech. I can speak in 
several languages. There are many, many days 
when I use only English or some other acquired 
tongue. But when I pray, I always pray in 
Swedish.” 

The native tongue has been called most ap- 
propriately, “The Shrine of a People’s Soul.” It 
is possible for a man to master many languages, 
but only one speech is his own in the deepest 
sense. That surely was manifested on the Day of 





Dr. Charles N. Magill, Rev. Agaton Pascual and Rev. 
Leon Bana revising the Old Testament translation in 
the Philippine Islands 
Pentecost. When the sojourners in Jerusalem 
from every quarter of the Roman Empire mar- 
velled that they heard, every man in his own 

tongue, the mighty works of God. 

Pentecost was the beginning of a mighty proc- 
ess which has been going on since the earliest 
days. It is a process of carrying the gospel from 
language to language that men everywhere might 
hear in the tongue that reaches their hearts how 
God through Christ the Lord of Life, is providing 
for the saving of their souls. 

It was in one of the Aramaic dialects that the 
gospel fell from Jesus’ lips. Only a syllable of this 
now dead language is preserved here and there in 
the record, as when, on the cross, Jesus cries 
“Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani.” But both Mat- 
thew and Mark, who record the cry, take pains to 
translate it. Their entire narratives are written 
in Greek, a language which Jesus possibly never 
used. Paul’s letters, some of which are the earliest 
Christian documents we possess, were written in 
Greek, and Greek was the principal language of 
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the gospel for many years. But missionaries of 
the cross soon carried the gospel to places where 
Greek was not known. 

Armenia never came under the influence of 
Greek culture. But the Bible was translated into — 
Armenian very early. As a result Armenia be- 
came the first country to acknowledge Christi- 
anity as its national religion. 

Latin began to appear very soon after the 
writing of the gospels. Gradually it supplanted 
Greek as the dominant tongue of the Roman 
state. Eager Christian leaders in various parts of 
the Empire were making their Latin versions un- 
til the church was hampered by a confusion of 
texts. Finally a wise pope, Damasus by name, 
commissioned the finest scholar of his day, 
Jerome, to prepare a new and authoritative ver- 
sion in the Latin. This version, completed early 
in the 5th century and known as the Vulgate, did 
not come into general use until many years later 
for people always cling to the older translations. 





Reading the gospel in his own tongue in China 
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Because of its sheer superiority it finally won out. 
For almost a thousand years, up to the time of 
the Reformation, it was the authorized version of 
Western Christendom. It is still the official Bible 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 

But even in the thousand years while the Latin 
Vulgate held the ascendancy, the miracle of Pen- 
tecost went steadily on. By the time that printing 
was invented, about A.D. 1450, the Scriptures 
had appeared in 33 different languages, including 
most of the important ones of Europe and the 
nearer East. The stories behind these translations 
are among the most thrilling in all missionary 
annals. Alphabets had to be created, grammars 
constructed, dictionaries compiled, people taught 
to read. The men and women who did the work 
were often accounted heretics. Some of them paid 
with their lives for their zeal. Those early cen- 
turies were days of stirring faith. Remember that 
before the middle of the 15th century every copy 
of every Bible in all the 33 languages in which 
the Scriptures appeared, had to be written by 
hand! 

Then came printing, and with it two other in- 
fluences that bore mightily upon the spread of the 
Word among the peoples of the world—the Ren- 
aissance and the Reformation. Before the days of 
printing only the rich could possess the Bible. 
Many churches could not afford a copy. With 
printing, the Bible came within the reach of the 
common man. And this accessibility was matched 
by an eagerness borne forward on the wave of the 
new learning and the Reformation. Language 
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after language was added to the list until by the 
close of the 18th century the Word of God had 
appeared in 71 different languages. Among them 
were now some of those of the Indian tribes of 
the Americas, the Esquimo and certain languages 
of the Far East. 

Baptists are proud of William Carey who is 
generally regarded as the pioneer of the great 
missionary movement of modern times. What a 
versatile man he was. In his long career he not 
only introduced Christ to India but helped that 
vast people in many practical ways. He built 
India’s first steam engine and published her first 
newspaper. But the greatest factor in Carey’s 
varied career was his genius as a translator. He 
may be fairly called the greatest literary mis- 
sionary of all times. Among his numerous philo- 
logical works he prepared grammars and diction- 
aries in the Mahratta, Sanskrit, Punjabi, Telinga, 
Bengali, and Bhotanta dialects. From the press 
he established at Serampore there were issued in 
his lifetime over 200,000 Bibles and portions in 
nearly 40 languages and dialects. Most of the 
literary work was Carey’s own. 

The 19th century was the century of the found- 
ing of the great missionary organizations. Christ 
and his gospel were carried into almost every 
quarter of the globe. The need for new transla- 
tions grew enormously. More and more mission- 
aries were assigned the task of translation. The 
costs involved for this work, as well as for the 
publication of the books when finished, were in- 
adequately provided for. It was this fact which 





The long-awaited shipment of New Testaments arrives in Kisimu, Kenya Colony, East Africa 
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contributed largely to the founding of Bible Soci- 
eties in England and America. They were formed 
for three specific allied purposes, (1) , to aid mis- 
sionaries in translation; (2), to publish the vol- 
umes of Scripture at the lowest possible figure 
consistent with first class manufacture; and (3), 
to assist missionaries in the distribution of the 
books at prices that native people could afford to 
pay. 

More than 100 years ago the American Bible 
Society aided Adoniram Judson with his Burmese 
Bible to the extent of $25,000. As recently as 
1934 similar aid was being given to the late Dr. 
E. A. Bigelow who at the time of his death was 
revising the Panayan Bible used by our mission- 
aries in the Philippines. 
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Under the stimulus of the spread of foreign 
missions there were in the 19th century over 400 
new languages and dialects added to the list of 
translations of Scripture. But the story for the 
first 37 years of the 20th century is even more 
amazing. Since the turn of the century 511 lan- 
guages were added to the list bringing the figure 
to 1,008 as announced by the American Bible 
Society. Dr. Robert E. Speer estimates that nine- 
tenths of the people of the world might now read 
or hear the mighty works of God read in their own 
tongues—the languages that reach their hearts! 
Only two things are needed—funds enough to 
publish the books in quantities, and missionaries 
enough to carry them afield and teach the people 
to read and understand them! 











MIDDILOIND) 


Happy Memories 
of Atlanta 
HE scheduled meeting of 
the Baptist World Con- 
gress next July recalls for 
me several visits to Atlanta, 
which I have long counted 














among the lively spots of interest on our American 
continent. Atlanta has been a rapidly growing city. 
It has also been a likable city. It liked people and 
people liked it. I was of that number, for I always 
found everybody cordial. 





“he die Sonciten says: 


My first visit to Atlanta, many years ago, was to 
Morehouse College, in celebration of the fine service 
of President George Sale, who had just been ap- 
pointed Educational Secretary of our Home Mission 
Society. He had done a solid work and the 400 
students of exceptional calibre furnished the living 
evidence. He had left as his successor, John Hope, 
a truly noble man, the first Negro of distinction to 
assume the headship of a great Home Mission school. 

On a later visit I came to Spelman College—the 
Spelman of Miss Lucy Tapley, unique and inimitable 
in its day. A breakfast with Miss Tapley and the 





A general view of Stone Mountain, located 18 miles east of Atlanta. It is 800 feet high and 7 miles in circum- 


ference and is claimed to be the largest mass of exposed granite in the world 
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600 students at sharp 6:45 was an event. The chapel 
service that followed, with its singing of Negro 
spirituals, was not to be forgotten, largely because 
the late Dr. S. Parkes Cadman was with me. He had 
just been elected President of the Federal Council of 
Churches, which was meeting in Atlanta, and I had 
the privilege of introducing him and other Council 
delegates to our Home Mission Schools. I have al- 
ready described this incident in a previous issue. 
(See Missions, December, 1937, page 619.) One good 
Baptist deacon from the North declared that his eyes 
had been opened to the supreme value of our Home 
Mission educational work, which would in the future 
always be something real to him. 

I may say that if I have not written of Spelman 
College since Miss Tapley’s retirement, it is not that 
I have lost appreciation of the expanding school or 
interest in the development of college status under 
her able successor, Miss Florence Read, but that Ihave 
not had the same close opportunities and knowledge. 

My last public meeting with President John Hope 
was at the conferring of an honorary degree during 
the Baptist World Congress at Toronto in 1918. 

A special convocation had been called by McMaster 
University to confer it. Canadian Baptists welcomed 
the chance to recognize the exceptional merits of 
an American Negro, whose modesty no dignity 
could tarnish. 

And now, ten years later, the Baptist World Al- 
liance meets in Atlanta. How many changes have 
marked those years. I am glad that we have such a 
gifted scribe as Dr. Louie Newton, who graduated 
from the editor’s chair to the Atlanta pulpit and to 
his present leadership in the denomination in the 
South. At Toronto he was recognized as one of the 
coming men of pith and point. Now he has come, and 
Atlanta’s welcome has reason to feel his presence and 
participation. 

There were other visits, but I can mention only 
one more. It was a personal meeting that had special 
concern for a cause of national purport. Atlanta was 
justly noted for the influential character of its min- 
istry. For any movement to incur the condemnation 
of the clergy was defeat in advance. In such circum- 
stances, as one who had favorable acquaintance with 
these brethren, I was summoned to serve as truth- 
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envoy and peace-maker. It was a period, in the closing 
war days, of scandal, suspicion and calumny. A na- 
tional campaign had been launched to arouse and in- 
form the people for a world support of, the forces of 
righteousness, international and interdenominational. 
At a critical moment when success hung in the bal- 
ance, the scandalous charge was secretly spread that 
the Protestant church leadership had surrendered to 
the Roman Catholic Hierarchy, which saw the chance 
given it. This utterly false report was received with 
credulity in the South where it was exerting a be- 
numbing influence. The ministers of Atlanta called 
for a denial and ample proofs. It was in these peculiar 
circumstances that a private meeting with the 
Atlanta ministers was decided upon and arranged. 
Without delay I was on my way South. I had one 
advantage. I had known of the source and falsity of 
the charges from the beginning, and had complete 
answers to theni. The question was whether brethren, 
naturally subject to prejudice, religious and geo- 
graphical, could be brought to the same view. Well, 
I never knew a more dignified, serious and sober 
session of intelligent and devoted Christian men. 
There was just indignation enough creeping through 
the conference to be wholesome and thoroughly 
American. At the end of the day, after full dis- 
cussion of all points, a warm and spirited resolution 
was passed unanimously, denying the charges, and 
strongly commending the campaign. 

My feelings northward bound that night were far 
different from my feelings southward bound the night 
before. That was a momentous action in Atlanta that 
day, and I believe it had its effect upon future associ- 
ations with Northern Protestants. This is an Atlanta 
incident not hitherto chronicled. For myself, I was 
doubtless personally accredited not a little by the 
publicity service I had rendered Mr. Hoover in the 
Food Administration, which had brought me to 
Atlanta in its little journeys. How the links in life’s 
chain fit in as we look back. 

In retirement, I shall have to look upon next 
July’s Atlanta Congress from a distance. But to 
what a notable band of Baptist brethren, headed by 
our veteran and apostle, Dr. Truett, my thought and 
interest turn. May the Lord make the denomination 
worthy of the grace He has bestowed upon it! 
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From Everywhere to Madras 


The opening session of the World Missionary Con- 
ference in Madras, India, December 12-30, 1938 


By JESSE R. WILSON 


NOTE.—This picturesque description of the 
opening session at Madras came by air mail 
from India and arrived just in time for 
publication in this issue. A complete story 
of the conference, with photographs, is ex- 
pected by air mail for the March issue.—ED. 


HE most widely representative meeting in the en- 
tire history of the world mission of Christianity 
began this evening, December 12, 1938, in the Madras 
Christian College at Tambaram, 16 miles from Ma- 
dras, India. Delegates from over 70 different nations 
are on hand. All the great bodies of Christendom, 
except the Roman Catholic Church, are represented. 
Total number of delegates, yet to be stated accu- 
rately, is between 450 and 500. Over one-half, it is 
officially announced, are from the countries of Asia 
and Africa or other dominantly missionary-receiving 
as distinguished from missionary-sending countries. 
For the first time in a world Christian gathering, the 
members of the younger churches of the east outnum- 
ber the members of the older churches of the west. 
Presiding officer is Dr. John R. Mott. On the plat- 
form this evening were Dr. Cheng Chin-yi of China, 
Bishop V. S. Azariah of Dornakal, India, Baronness 
Elizabeth van Boetzlaer van Dubbeldam of the Neth- 
erlands, Prof. Martin Schlunk of Germany, Dr. Pas- 
teur Henri Anet of Belgium, Bishop Johannes San- 
degren of Tranquebar, India, Mr. William Paton and 
Dr. Basil Mathews of England, and Dr. A. L. Warn- 
shuis of the United States. All participated in the 
opening session, thus establishing from the very 
beginning, the international character of the meeting. 
It was easy for Dr. Mott to feel at home in this 
gathering. For 50 years, since September, 1888, he 
has been travelling throughout the world on behalf of 
the universal church of Christ. He reminded us all of 
the fateful hour in which we live, of the many and 
momentous issues which confront the world, of mis- 
understanding and bitterness and strife. And against 
this background he affirmed his own unshaken faith. 
No claim of Christ, he said, has been invalidated by 
anything that has happened or is now happening in 
the world. Christ’s two stupendous statements still 
stand: “I am the way, the truth, and the life” and 
**T, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto myself.” 


By repetition and accent, Dr. Mott underscored the 
“the’s”’ of the first statement, and no one who heard 
the second could doubt that he believes it. 

From this he argued that we meet not in despair, 
but in great hope and confidence. Had we done all we 
could, had Christ done in us and through us all that 
He can do and wants to do, then we might well 
despair. But this is far from the case. In Him, and 
with Him in us, there is still hope, great hope for the 
years ahead. The very exigencies of the present world 
situation and the many problems demand such a 
meeting as this, said Dr. Mott. The questions before 
us are such as cannot be dealt with in isolation. They 
must be faced in a world context such as we have 
here. Together we must try to discover the will of 
God and the next steps in its realization. 

And so with scripture reading, songs, prayers, and 
preliminary organizational business passed the first 
session. Tomorrow will be given over to three unhur- 
ried periods of prayer and waiting before God. 

The program for December 14, 15, 16, and 17 calls 
for three sessions daily of the first eight of 16 commis- 
sions. One session on December 15 will be suspended 
for the reception given by the Governor of Madras. 
The second eight commissions will meet three times 
daily from December 19 to 23 inclusive. The evening 
hours will be given over to plenary sessions, and will 
feature addresses from outstanding delegates such as 
Rev. D. T. Niles, Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa, Dr. Paul 
Harrison, Dr. W. Y. Chen, Dr. T. Z. Koo, Rev. C. F. 
Andrews, and Dr. E. Stanley Jones. Plenary sessions 
to consider the reports will take up the closing days. 

The lovely buildings and grounds of the College 
(opened in 1937) make an almost ideal setting for the 
meeting. We are in a place apart, marked by beauty, 
quietness, and simple comforts. Each delegate has a 
separate room, but no one is far removed from any 
one with whom he may care to have fellowship. It is 
not a mass meeting, not even a big convention. It is 
rather a working council, a delegated body, prepared 
through wide reading and group meetings over many 
months and specially set apart for this period of 17 
days, to wait before God in corporate worship, in the 
free interchange of thought and experience, and in 
quiet deliberation to see if, perchance, God through 
them may not give to His church a divinely authen- 
ticated lead for our day and courage to follow. 
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Your Name Preserved for 30 Years! 


AN INTERESTING FEATURE OF THE JUDSON FELLOWSHIP 


HE names of Judson Fellows 

are to be placed in a chest, 
which will be sent to Burma, 
where the list will be held under 
the guardianship of Judson College, 
at Rangoon, for 50 years. In 1988, 
when the 200th anniversary of 
Judson’s birth is celebrated, the 
list will be brought forth and re- 
viewed. The chest, containing the 
names, will be deposited in the 
chapel on the college campus. 

The Judson Fellowship Com- 
mittee has made a number of sug- 
gestions regarding the preparation 
of lists to be furnished by local 
churches, for inclusion in the Burma 
chest. The first one is that no 
name should be inscribed on the 
paper until the $5 (or $1 in the case 
of a junior) enrollment contribu- 
tion is paid. Those, who paid 
earlier in the year, should be asked 
to sign their names on the roll. 
Another suggestion is that in every 
case an effort be made to secure a 
personal signature, because, for one 
thing, the individual signatures 
will add to the interest attached to 
the list of Judson Fellows. 

It is recommended in this con- 
nection that each church appoint 
a responsible person to take charge 
of the list, and to see that only in- 
delible ink is used in writing the 
names. The person in charge 
should always have a bottle of 
such ink at hand, because if ordi- 
nary writing fluid is used the 
names will almost certainly have 
faded in less than 50 years. It is 
desirable to keep the paper on dis- 
play in the church, keeping it in a 
suitable frame from which it can 
easily be removed to receive more 
signatures. The state offices have 
been asked to collect the lists and, 
send them to the Judson Fellow- 
ship Committee at 152 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 





The new chapel on the campus of 
Judson College in Rangoon, Burma 


Judson Sailing Week 

February 19th brings the 125th 
anniversary of Judson’s sailing to 
India for the first time. It is 
recommended that, in the period 
between the 13th and the 19th, a 
Fellowship supper be served in the 
local church, with typical New 
England food, such as baked beans 
and brown bread. On Sunday, 
February 19th, the pastor will 
have a good opportunity to preach 
a sermon on the Judson Fellow- 
ship. Other methods of adding 
interest to the services on this day 
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will suggest themselves, such as 
four-minute talks by representa- 
tives of different church groups. 

A number of states have set as a 
Judson Fellowship goal one-tenth 
of their total membership. Numer- 
ous churches have set a similar 
mark for themselves. Desiring to 
encourage this procedure, the Jud- 
son Fellowship Committee has pre- 
pared a certificate to be issued 
through state offices to all churches 
securing one-tenth of their mem- 
bership as Judson Fellows. 


Follow Through! 


A Baptist, who has made long 
and intelligent study of the Every 


-Member Enlistment, is Worth D. 


Wright of Idaho Falls, Idaho, In 
his opinion, the ultimate success 
of the canvass is and will continue 
to be dependent upon the follow- 
up. By follow-up Mr. Wright 
means year-round cultivation of 
the entire membership. The present 
problem in many churches is due 
to a failure properly to instruct 
new converts and new members, 
as they are taken into the member- 
ship. They lack instruction in the 
real meaning of Christian Steward- 
ship, not in paying bills, but in 
their own individual spiritual growth, 
comments Mr. Wright. He finds 
that the so-called “problem cases,” 
that is, those who do not pledge or 
who pledge and do not pay, are 
the same ones year after year, with 
very little being done by the can- 
vasses to reach and persuade 


No Dictators Wanted! 


S a Judson Fellow you lend emphasis to the Baptist slogan, 
“No Dictators Wanted.”’ When you give to the funds that 
support your local church and Baptist missions, you are helping 
to maintain one of the world’s strongest safeguards against inter- 
ference with freedom of conscience and state control of religious 
organizations. You strengthen the cause of free New Testament 
Christianity by giving at least as much as you did last year plus 


the $5 Judson Fellowship gift. 
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them. The success of each succeed- 
ing program is dependent upon the 
follow-up of the preceding year. 
The greatest need is just plain, 
constant, consistent education. 


President A. J. Hudson 
on the Pacific Coast 


President A. J. Hudson is filling 
his schedule of speaking engage- 
ments on the Pacific Coast. He 
began at Los Angeles on the 17th 
and 18th of January. He had two 
other engagements in California, 
one at Fresno on the 19th and the 
other at San Francisco on the 20th. 
From San Francisco he went to 
Portland, Oregon, to spend Janu- 
ary 22nd and 23rd, then on to 
Seattle, Washington, to spend the 
24th there. Heading eastward again, 
he goes to Colorado for a meeting 
there on the 27th. The last stop in 
this January itinerary was Omaha, 
Nebraska, on the 29th. From Oma- 
ha he procedes to Chicago to attend 
the meeting of the Council on 
Finance and Promotion. The type 
of program, which Mr. Hudson 
has followed in most centers, in- 
cludes a conference with pastors in 
the morning, a mass meeting of 
women in the afternoon, and a 
men’s dinner in the evening. 


A Farewell Luncheon 
at Baptist Headquarters 


About 50 friends, secretaries 
at Baptist Headquarters, their 
wives and other guests, gathered 
at luncheon at the Walcott Hotel 
on December 21, 1938, in honor of 
Dr. George B. Huntington, who 
retired from the treasurership of the 
Foreign Mission Society on De- 
cember 31st, and in honor of Dr. 
F. A. Agar and Dr. Harry S. 
Myers, who retired from the serv- 
ice of the Council on Finance and 
Promotion September 30th. Genial 
toastmaster was Dr. Charles E. 
Tillinghast who seemed to have an 
inexhaustible fund of funny sto- 
ries, which those present had not 


heard before. Brief speeches were 
made in appreciation of each of the 


retiring officers. Miss Alice W. S. 


Brimson praised Dr. Agar’s long 
and notable service. Dr. C. E. 
Goodall voiced appreciation of Dr. 
Myers’ work for the denomination 
and for the Free Baptists of whose 
merger with Northern Baptists in 
1910 he had been an enthusiastic 
advocate. The Editor of Misstons 
paid tribute to the career of Dr. 
Huntington whom he has known 
intimately for more than 25 years. 
Each man responded felicitously. 
All three carry with them the sin- 
cere good wishes of all their friends 
as they engage in other service or 
enter “the unexplored realm of 
retirement.” 


An Unoccupied Parsonage 
in Arizona’s Copper Country 


Clifton was the first copper pro- 
ducing territory in Arizona. In 
1862, Henry Clifton for whom the 
town was probably named, came 
with four prospectors and discov- 
ered copper in this district. Min- 
ing claims were located in 1872. 
These claims were sold to the 
Leszynsky Brothers, who shipped 
their copper ore by bull team to the 
nearest railroad point at La Junta, 
600 miles away. In 1882, railroad 
connections were established with 
the outside world. The Leszynsky 
Brothers then sold their claims to 
the Arizona Copper Company, 
who built a narrow gauge railway 
to connect with the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad at Lordsburg, New 
Mexico. 

Speedy communication between 
the mines and the works was needed 
to facilitate the mining, and also 
because of the Apache Indians, 
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who were constantly molesting the 
property in that region. After the 
track had been laid four miles up 
the steep mountainside, the mules 
were employed to haul the cars. 
Jestingly it has been said that the 
mules hauled the cars up and the 
cars hauled the mules down. Soon 
after this a four-and-a-half-ton 
locomotive was shipped to La 
Junta and then hauled by ox-team 
to the mines. 

In honor of the Conquistadores, 
who passed through this section on 
their famous march, the little, 
puffing, smoking engine was chris- 
tened the “Coronado.” It was re- 
built several years later and called 
the “Little Emma.” This engine 
incurred the hatred of the treach- 
erous Apache Indian tribes in the 
district. On numerous occasions it 
was attacked from both sides of 
the deep canyon through which the 
narrow gauge tracks had been laid. 
Roving bands of Indians sent 
down a barrage of bullets and 
arrows. The train crew often es- 
caped with their lives only by a 
miracle. 

After having been closed for 
more than six years, the smelter re- 
opened last September. During the 
time the smelter was closed, there 
was no pastor in the Baptist 
church. Most of the time no one 
was living in the parsonage, but 
the Sunday school was continued. 
A Vacation Bible school was con- 
ducted last summer by the Baptist 
pastor from Duncan, 30 miles 
away. This was a great help and 
encouragement to the community. 

—Mary H. Sundell. 


A Correction 


In the December announcements, 
released by the Council on Finance 
and Promotion, there was an error in 
reference to Samuel Nott, who was 
described as a member of the original 
haystack prayer-meeting group. Mr. 
Nott was ordained at the same time as 
Adoniram Judson, but was not a mem- 
ber of the haystack group. 
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WOMEN - OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 














The Budget in Living Figures 


By Janet S. McKay 


“And Jesus sat over against the 
treasury and beheld how people cast 
money into the treasury.” 

HEN the Budget Committee 

of the Woman’s Foreign 
Board sits down to make out its 
schedule for the year’s work, it 
plans to appropriate funds which 
will enable young women to take 
the Gospel of Jesus to women and 
children in lands 10,000 or more 
miles away—in China, Japan, In- 
dia, Burma, Africa, and the Phil- 
ippine Islands. 


An Act of Faith 


The meeting of this committee is 
a corporate act of faith. Where is 
the money coming from to support 
these women missionaries? It is not 
now in hand. This corporate act of 
faith represents the young women, 
who have left home and country 
to live among people whose cus- 
toms are different, whose language 
is strange. Believing their denom- 
ination would stand back of them, 
they have gone to fulfill Christ’s 
command in long-neglected places 
of the earth. 

This corporate act of faith also 
represents church members—those 
men and women with a greater 
vision, extending far beyond the 
borders of their own land. Through 
their giving the carefully-planned 
budget is brought to life. They are 
making real that vital, creative 
prayer, which transcends all bar- 
riers, geographical, national, racial, 
and social—“ Thy Kingdom come.”’ 


Investment in India 


For the year 1937-1938 North- 
ern Baptists invested $89,269.31 


through the Woman’s Foreign 
Board in the three India fields, 
Assam, Bengal-Orissa, and South 
India. Actually this amount pays 
for the salaries of 46 missionaries, 
passages to and from the fields, 
work appropriations, housekeep- 
ing grants, and language study. 





Working on improvements to Scott- 
Thresher Memorial Hospitalin China 


But no measuring stick can gauge 
the marvelous results of the in- 
vestment which began in a small 
way when American women sent 
their first missionary to Telugu- 
land in 1871. 

Now Indian women, trained as 
doctors, nurses, teachers, and evan- 
gelists are going into mission work, 
despite low salaries and the hard- 
ships of pioneering. On the Madira 
field the annual Women’s Con- 
vention was attended by 500 
women delegates, some of them 
walking as far as 40 miles with 
one or two children by their side 
or on their hip. These Christian 
women had complete charge of the 


three-day sessions. By themselves 
they raised Rs. 120, which they 
distributed to Home Mission work, 
the Bible Society, and other in- 
terests. They had to do all their 
own publicity and promotional 
work for they had no telephones 
and newspapers to use. 

As Margaret T. Applegarth 
writes: “No matter what pilgrim- 
ages, what ignorances, what sor- 
rows, what errors the old Mother 
India has lived through from time 


‘ out of mind, there is now a new 


Mother India springing to life in 
little brown villages, with eager- 
ness and vigor—as picturesque as 
the earlier one, but spectacularly 
effective—because the eternal fem- 
inine is no longer hidden behind 
mud walls, but savoring a precious 
new freedom.” 


Heritage of the Judsons 


Burma, on whose shores Ann 
and Adoniram Judson first landed 
in 1813, now has 1,610 churches 
with 142,826 members, 809 mis- 
sion schools, three hospitals and 
twelve dispensaries. It is the very 
flower of Baptist missionary effort 
in the Orient. The strategic loca- 
tion of this country for Christian- 
izing Asia becomes evident in the 
light of the Far Eastern situation 
today. A meeting-place of the 
ancient civilizations of India and 
China, Burma may increasingly 
act as a bridge between them. This 
is especially true since the Japa- 
nese invasion of China has led the 
Chinese to build a road to Burma. 

At Rangoon, now a flourishing 
port city, Judson College, the only 
Christian school of its type in 
Burma, has enrolled 102 girls, one- 
third of the entire student body. 
Out of this group will come future 
leaders, who will mold this new 
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Burman nurses and Bible women 


nation politically, industrially, so- 
cially. Many of its women grad- 
uates are now leading citizens. 
The past year the Woman’s 
Foreign Board spent $49,425.94 
for Northern Baptists in Burma. 


The Glory That Is China 


““Peace!’’ is the usual Christian 
greeting in Kityang, South China, 
despite the bombings it has known. 
It stands symbolic of the peace and 
good will Christian missionaries 
and Chinese co-workers are daily 
reflecting in a war torn land. 

Miss Ruth Chang, the first 
woman college graduate from the 
Hakka area, Meihsien, South China, 
has devoted herself to evangelism 
on that field. She has been conduct- 
ing short-term Bible schools in the 
villages. She has completed an 
index file, containing a card for 
every woman and girl of the dis- 
trict, and giving a history and 
picture of each. She is also replac- 
ing the yearly short-term school 
with a school held four days the 
first week of each month with re- 
view of the study each Sunday. 
War has come to China, but Miss 
Chang is constantly bettering her 
methods of showing the women the 
Prince of Peace. At Kinwha, East 
China, Miss M. C. Ang, principal 
of the Cheng Mei Girls’ School, 
has remained at her post. For 
many months she bravely stayed 
alone to protect the school prop- 
erty against looting. 





In this time of tragedy the Chi- 
nese Christian women are reveal- 
ing an unperturbable spirit of 
courage. Out of the destruction 
around them they are building a 
new and better China. Northern 
Baptists through their gifts, amount- 
ing to $53,500.36, to the Woman’s 
Foreign Board during the past 
year, are helping them to build. 
They also raised a special China 
Emergency Fund of $60,000. 


Christian Women In Japan 


“We still live in a feudal system 
socially, however changed life may 
be,” are the words of Baroness 
Ishimoto, a prominent woman 
leader in Tokyo. To Christian 
missions came the vision of rearing 
daughters for Japan who would 
give constructive leadership to 
their country. Today these women 
are leaders in the issues of suffrage 
and social legislation. 

Mrs. Tomiko Utsumi, able chair- 
man of the Woman’s Department 
of the East Japan Baptist Con- 
vention, had the vision of holding 
conferences to bring different groups 
of church women together for 
Bible study, instruction, and in- 
spiration. The first one, held last 
year in Tokyo, was successful and 
well-attended. Three have been 
planned for the coming year—“‘to 
bring the Christian women nearer 
to God and to each other for the 
sake of God’s Kingdom.” In the 


midst of chaotic conditions of war, 
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surrounded by a militarist nation- 
alism, which has plunged the 
‘country into war, Christian women 
are hastening the day when the 
Kingdom of the Rising Sun shall 
know the Kingdom of God. 

Northern Baptists gave the 
Woman’s Foreign Board $20,301 
to spend in Japan in 1937-1938. 


Jubilee in Belgian Congo 


Sixty years of Protestant mis- 
sion work in the Belgian Congo 
was celebrated at Leopoldville the 
past year. From 38 different tribes 
Congolese delegates came to this 
first convention of the United 
Church of Congo. They were sons 
and daughters of men who, not so 
many years ago, had been sworn 
enemies. Meeting at the great 
tabernacle, they were thrilled to 
have fellowship with their broth- 
ers in Christ whom they had never 
seen. The Woman’s Foreign Board 
invested $14,940.62 for Northern 
Baptists in this field during the 
past year. 

Filipino Missionaries 

An American missionary writes 
from the Philippines: “‘Miss De- 
ocampo, the Bible woman, has 
been preparing the field for a 


month with prayer groups and 
house visitation... . Our co- 


workers had done an excellent job 

of preparing the soil and sowing 

the seed of the Gospel.”’ Through a 
(Continued on page 123) 





Women Delegates to a Belgian-Congo Native Conference 
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In the Heart of San 
Francisco’s Chinatown 


By Cevia ALLEN 


Here we are in the heart of this 
great community of 20,000 Chi- 
nese, with open doors to the multi- 
tude of children and young people 
who pass in and out of the Mission 
daily. The public playground ad- 
joins our school in the rear. During 
the day, when most of the children 
are in public school, we have access 
to an almost private playground 
for our day-school children. This 
past summer the entire place was 
lighted, which means that hun- 
dreds of children and adults were 
near our building every evening, 
besides several hundred who come 
to the Mission for Chinese language 
school. To the many tourists who 
visit Chinatown, this well-lighted 
corner at Waverly Place and Sac- 
ramento Street is a place of attrac- 
tion, with its large sign, “Chinese 
Baptist School.” 

Mothers continually bring their 
children. I say to myself that I 
cannot take another one, but when 





a new child comes, I cannot say, 
“No.” With all our lack of space 
and proper facilities to care for so 
many, I realize that our quarters 
are far better than the conditions 
from which they come. 

Christian friendliness opportu- 
nities are being given to women 
who never have had such advan- 
tages. Volunteer helpers have been 
secured from various San Francisco 
Baptist churches to help in the 
nursery session of our kindergarten. 
Through them I know that interest 
will spread throughout their own 
woman’s society and church. 

Over 70 children come to the 
Junior Department on Sunday. 
Often I am overwhelmed with the 
tremendous task of teaching these 
children, in the short time allotted, 
right attitudes and conduct. 


pene 






99 FIELDS 


LEFT AND ABOVE: In the kindergarten of the Baptist mission 

in the heart of San Francisco’s Chinatown. Domestic duties, art 

teaching and happy play are all combined. ON THE OPPO- 

SITE PAGE: Girls in the Mexican World Wide Guild in Topeka, 

Kansas, busy at making baby quilts for 2 home mission field. Note 
that one of the girls is reading MISSIONS 





Our Mother’s Club (or is it a 
children’s party, for there are at 
least three children to every mother) 
is growing. The children do not re- 
main in the same room with the 
mothers except for refreshments, 
which accounts for the fact that the 
children call it a party. One of our 
women recently joined the church 
and has brought others into the 
services. She calls in homes, telling: 
other women about this new life in 


‘ Christ. Miss Calder, the most re- 


cent teacher in our day-school staff, 
has willingly taken over the leader- 
ship of the Woman’s Club. As she 
speaks the Chinese language and so 
naturally radiates Christian friend- 
liness, the barriers of race are dis- 
appearing. 

Let me take you to call in a build- 
ing where many of my children 
live. Ascending to the first floor, I 
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knock at a door. One of the chil- 
dren opens it and announces in 
loud and excited tones, “Sing sang 
loi!” (Teacher has come). As I 
leave to go to the next home, I have 
acquired a following. Not only the 
little child in my room at school 
comes with me, but the older and 
younger brothers and sisters as well. 
By the time we climb four or five 
flights of stairs and have collected 
followers all along the way, we feel 
like the lady in the shoe. As we 
reach the top floor there is scarcely 
need to knock, for we have been 
duly announced before we arrive. 
To ever attempt to call on one, and 
not all, would be impossible. “Come 
to my house!” is the cry. It is good 
to be wanted, and where the chil- 
dren want you, the parents gen- 
erally open their doors in welcome. 
This is a mighty task—yours 
and mine. It is a task of changing 
lives. We are good-news bearers. 


Worth While Work with 
Mexican Guild Girls 


By Craupia LEE WEBB 


It has been my happy privilege 
to organize and sponsor a group 
of young Mexican girls in a Guild 
chapter. We have regular Guild 
meetings the first and last Satur- 
day of each month, except during 
the summer when so many of our 
families go “to the beets,” as they 
say when they migrate to the beet 
fields. They go in May and June 
and return early in October. 

Because so few of the girls know 
anything about sewing, I have 
been devoting two hours to this 
work at each meeting. They love 
sitting around the table, talking 
and sewing. Our favorite task is 
making baby quilts. When a little 
quilt is finished we give it to Mrs. 
Locke, our city missionary, and she 
sees that it goes to a poor baby. 
The girls feel very proud of their 
little quilts. We often make baby 
clothes toe, and they love taking 
the responsibility of completing 


each garment themselves. For our 
missionaries we roll bandages and 
make scrap-books. In doing for 
others, I try to help them see that 
they are having a share in the 
great task of bringing God’s King- 
dom everywhere. 

After we finish our sewing period 
we have a missionary lesson, usu- 
ally from the Junior Mission Study 
book, then our quiet time. I lead 
the devotionals, as I feel that is my 
opportunity to tell them about 
Jesus, the greatest of all friends. 
The girls help in the scripture read- 
ing, and at the close of our devo- 
tionals we have circle prayer. Not 
all pray aloud, but I always ask 
that each pray in her heart. 

One thrilling experience came to 
me through Lupe. She is one of my 
most intelligent girls and comes 
from a home that once was Catho- 
lic but now apparently has no con- 
nection with any church. Lupe had 
never prayed aloud but had shown 
so much interest that I had hopes 
that some day she would talk to 
God in our circle prayer. After the 
meeting one afternoon, she came 
to me rather shyly and said, “ Miss 
Webb, I did have a prayer, but I 
was afraid!” I talked to her a 
while and told her perhaps next 
time she could. You can well im- 

agine my joy when at the next 
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meeting she offered a beautiful 
prayer. 
Lupe can no longer come to our 


meetings, for she has a job. For- 


tunately she works for a good fam- 
ily and lives near me. She comes to 
my room often and I help her with 
her clothes. I have won her confi- 
dence and friendship and although 
she has not joined the church, be- 
cause of family objections, I feel 
that truly she loves Jesus and wants 
to serve him. Lupe has other 
American friends who have had a 
big share in helping her build a 
noble character. 

Lydia’s story is so different. She 
is the oldest living child of a large 
family—19 children! Lydia has the 
sweetest disposition; you have to 
love her. We arranged for her to go 
to high school, found a home in 
which she could work, and felt that 
with help she might really lift her- 
self into a better environment. 
Everything seemed fine. Lydia was 
in her second year of high school; 
but one day the news came that 
she had eloped and married. Her 
family were bitter, refusing to al- 
low her to come home. The mother 
sent for me, so I went with the 
Mexican pastor’s wife to interpret 
for me. The mother was willing to 
forgive her daughter, but the 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Race Brotherhood 


SUGGESTED FOR RACE RELATIONS SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1939 


A Prayer for Race Brotherhood 


O GOD, who hast made all men in Thy Likeness 

and who lovest all whom Thou hast made, suffer 
us not to separate ourselves from Thee by any barriers 
of race or color. 

Remember the nation to which we belong, that in 
righteousness and truth we may be established. Extend 
Thy blessing to this land, that within its realm of divers 
races, peace may reign and prosperity, with love of right 
and justice. : 

Help us better to understand and love those who are 
of a different race or color from ourselves, remembering 
that we are all members of one family. Overcome in us 
any want of charity, any obliquity, any manner of 
prejudice by Thy more abounding goodness and 
loving kindness. 

May our agreements be greater than our differences. 
May our unity in Thee, sanctify all our natural diwer- 
sities of opinion. Teach us to regard the members of all 
races as our brothers and sisters, and by our loving 
service on their behalf to show our love to Thee. 

We ask this in the name of our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 


From Service of Worship for Interracial Brotherhood, issued 
by Tue Feperat Councit or CHURCHES 


/ 
Thoughts on Race Brotherhood 


We have sinned in our discrimination against our 
brothers of other colors. We have despised races that 
we have judged to be inferior to our own. We have 
come far short of the glory of Him “who rejoiced in 
the faith of a Syrian woman and a Roman soldier, and 
welcomed the Greeks who sought Him, and suffered 
His cross to be carried by an African.” We have 
flouted the teachings of the greatest of the Apostles, 
who said there was neither Greek nor barbarian, male 
or female, bond or freeman in Jesus Christ. Let the 
people be called to penitential prayer. — EpGcar 
DeWitt Jones. : 

*k 


Christianity has in its spirit the solution of class 
and race problems; but in its practice it is lamentably 
far from solving them. He, who wishes to enter into 
fellowship with the nation or race with which he 
lives, must free himself from all isolating practices 
and beliefs. Entrance into such a large human rela- 
tionship has to be “bought with a price,” but it is a 
price worth paying. There is no loftier, human expe- 


rience than that of becoming one with all mankind.— 
Epwarp A. STEINER in Against the Current, quoted 
by Rosert E. Sprer. 

*k 


We confess with shame that our relationships with 
the races of the East—Chinese, Japanese, Hindus— 
have been tinged with contempt. We have barred 
them from citizenship, excluded them from our 
privileges, given them the lowly places in our social 
system. We neglect their age-long culture, their an- 
cient literature, their great men of art, their contribu- 
tions to science, philosophy and peace, their great 
leaders, Gandhi, Sun Yat Sen, Noguchi, Kagawa. 
From forgetting these and their gifts to our day, 
Good Lord, deliver us—MAarsor1e PENNEY. 


i 


It is impossible for Americans, who believe in God 
and liberty, to remain indifferent to the surge of racial 


’ intolerance. Racialism attacks the dignity, the rights 


and the liberties of the individual man; it is based on 
a scientific absurdity; it denies man’s spiritual 
nature; it contradicts the doctrine of mankind’s unity 
through Christ’s redemption. The obvious teachings 
of the gospel oblige us to take a front position in the 
battle against racial hatred and intolerance.—From 
a resolution by THe CatHoLic COLLEGE PREss. 


> 


Look with Thy compassionate understanding upon 
this bewildered, blundering world, whose horizons 
are darkening with bitterness and whose highways 
are clogged with homeless wanderers, persecuted for 
the sake of race and conscience, because of the failure 
of their brothers to live the better way of love. Hasten 
the hour when there shall be removed from the earth 
all prejudice and ill will, which is a denial of Thy 
love.—F rom the invocation at the Inter-Racial Dinner 
of the Federal Council of Churches, in Buffalo, N. Y., 
by Rev. Josern R. Sizoo. 


ey 
Race Brotherhood Scripture 

Have we not all one father? Hath not one God 
created us? Why do we deal treacherously, every 
man against his brother?—Malachi, 2:10. 

Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.—Mark, 
12:31. 

God hath showed me that I should not call any 
man common or unclean.- —Acts, 10:28. 
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MISSIONARY: EDUCATION 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONARY EDUCATION 


THE Worxtp WIDE GUILD 


THE Royat AMBASSADORS 


THE CHILDREN’S WORLD CRUSADE 








Schools of Missions 
Srx SunDAY EVENINGS IN CHINA 


The School of Missions program, 
carried on for a six-week period, 
from October 16 through Novem- 
ber 20, offered to all age groups in 
the church a course of study con- 
ducted by able and talented teach- 
ers. Four different groups met each 
Sunday afternoon and evening, 
concluding at the 7:30 hour with 
an open gathering for all, and 
featuring a special speaker at that 
time. The four mission study 
classes and the evening service had 
an average attendance of 517. 

The classes began each after- 
noon at 4:15 when the Junior 
B.Y.P.U., under the able leader- 
ship of their adult advisors, studied 
from Comrades in Christian Service. 
Their period of worship and the 
music were led by the children. 

The Senior B.Y.P.U., composed 
of high school young people, com- 
piled their material from present- 
day biographies, and presented a 
series of splendid studies entitled 
Christian Leaders of Today. Such 
personalities as Martin Neimoller, 
Albert Schweitzer, Dr. E. Stanley 
Jones, Toyohiko Kagawa, General 
and Madame Chiang Kai-Shek, 
and George Washington Carver 
were studied. 

The two adult groups were 
divided into home and foreign 
missions. The foreign mission study 
class was taught by Miss Frances 
MacDowell, a teacher at Elmira 
College, and studied from the 
book The Church Takes Root in 
India, by Basil Mathews. Such 
was the enthusiasm of the group 
that they have asked Miss Mac- 





Dowell to continue with similar 
courses at her home. 

The study in home missions was 
led by Mr. Elmer L. Ficks, head of 
the local Neighborhood House. 
Mr. Ficks, who has for many years 
been connected with work in the 
home-mission field, taught Dr. 
Sears’ book City Man. 

The evening services carried out 
the theme and thought of missions 
at home and abroad. Special speak- 
ers representing different countries 
were featured each night..Dr. and 
Mrs. George W. Hinman, returned 
missionaries from China, brought 
a message on “The Tragedy of 
China,” in which they gave a vivid 
picture of the present conditions 
of the Chinese people. Mr. M. T. 
Yamamoto, Japanese newspaper 
correspondent and lecturer, 
brought an address on “‘Sino-Jap- 
anese Relations,” in which he gave 
the story as viewed from the Jap- 
anese mind. 

The third Sunday evening, Rev. 
T. Lloyd Hickman, Negro pastor, 
who was soloist and actor in the 
original play “Green Pastures,” 
came as the representative of the 
Negro race, singing many of the 
beloved spirituals and speaking on 
the spbject, “Vision and Call to 
Service.” 

On the night of November 6 
Dr. Albert W. Beaven, President 
of Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School, addressed the fourth open 
session on “The World Situa- 


tion.” He brought a most challeng- 
ing message which gave his audi- 
ence a clear and concise picture of 
the conditions at home and abroad. 

An unusual and unique program 
featured 21 men of the church on 





the night of the 13th. Prayer, scrip- 
ture reading and special music 
were offered by the group, and 
two of the men, in the form of a de- 
bate, addressed the congregation 
on the advantages of both home 
and foreign missions. 

The series was concluded with a 
most inspirational message from 
Dr. Bernard C. Clausen, of Pitts- 
burgh, who spoke, especially to the 
young people and most appropri- 
ately on the theme, “Go Ye!” His 
challenge to service in a world of 
desperate need was heard by a 
capacity audience. 

The entire series proved very 
successful and beneficial to the 
people of the church and to other 
friends who attended the various 
services. 


Srx WEDNESDAY NIGHTS WITH THE 
GREAT COMMISSION 


The North Frankford Baptist 
Church, of Frankford, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Roland M. Traver, 
Minister, reports a very interesting 
school of missions. The church has 
received rich blessings from the 
fact that a school of missions can 
be a great event in the life of a local 
church. Week by week feature at 
tractions for the coming Wednes- 
day were advertised in a colored 
poster, put in a special illuminated 
bulletin board in front of the 
church. A class was especially 
planned for men and was adver- 
tised and promoted by them. Rev. 
A. T. O. Marks, of Philadelphia, 
with the pastor Rev. Roland M. 
Traver, conducted the weekly 
sessions from the viewpoint of im- 
mediate problems in the local 
community. As a result of working 
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with the men, a fine class has been 
maintained through the course. As 
many as 24 men attended. 

The women studied India and 
classes were taught by three dif- 


‘ferent teachers. These classes av- 


eraged 50 in attendance. A class of 
high school young people was also 
provided and the average attend- 
ance was more than 20. 

At the closing assembly periods 
Rev. A. Vasquez, minister of the 
Italian Baptist Church, and Rev. 
G. B. MacDonald of the First 
Germantown Baptist Church made 
distinct contributions. A group of 
students from the Baptist Institute 
also had a part. Dr. L. C. Kitchen, 
President of the Baptist Institute 
and former missionary from India, 
participated, also Dr. George P. 
Merriam, Director of Promotion 
for Pennsylvania, and Mrs. Luella 
Adams Killian, reporting on her 
visit to Puerto Rico. On the last 
night, November 20, a reception 
was held for the faculty with the 
leaders of the missionary society 
acting as hostesses. The school 
was acclaimed the best in the his- 
tory of the church. 

The North Frankford Church 
has always been a cooperating mis- 
sionary church. Its former pastors 
included Dr. Caulder, a returned 
missionary, Rev. Horace Hunt and 
Dr. Herbert Judson White of the 
Foreign Mission Society. The 
church budget has been increased 
for missions each year since the de- 
pression, and reached a figure well 
over $3,000 last year. The mission- 
ary goal set for this year is $4,290. 
The church is confident that these 
six weeks with the Great Commis- 
sion have helped to foster the true 
spirit of missions. 


World Day of Prayer 


The Department of Missionary 
Education, in cooperation with 
sponsoring organizations, recom- 
mends participation in the World 
Day of Prayer February 24, 1939. 


“You are invited to join in a 
fellowship of prayer the world 
around.” Programs for observance 
may be ordered from the Council of 
Women for Home Missions, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


“China Marches Toward 
the Cross’’ 


This is the title of an 80-page 
booklet by Dr. Earl Cressy of 
China. The price of the booklet is 
25 cents and may be secured 
through the book stores of the 
American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety. This is regarded as a very 
important statement by a man 


who is familiar with the China- 


situation. Dr. M. D. Eubank, of 
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Kansas City, commends it as 
follows: “It is too valuable not to 
be in the hands of hundreds of our 
people.” (See notice on page 100.) 


Circulating Libraries 


Mrs. Wallace Robinson, 5 Water 
Street, Homer, N. Y., will be glad 
to give information on the C.W.C. 
circulating library which she started 
three or four years ago. Miss 
Charlotte Huntoon, Field Secre- 
tary of the Board of Education, 
will also be glad to give informa- 
tion. The books used are those in 
the missionary reading list. The 
library is divided so that two 
churches can be reading and they 
retain the books for six weeks. 














ROYAL AMBASSADORS 














R. A. Binocular 


This is the title of the official 
news bulletin for the R. A. Camp at 
Ocean Park, Maine, and for R. A. 
Chapters in New England. Con- 
gratulations to Royal Ambassa- 
dors on the December, 1938, issue. 
Enrolment applications are al- 
ready coming in for each of the 
three camp periods next summer. 

R. A. Chapters around Boston 
had an interesting tournament of 
sports in December with finals be- 
ing held at the Malden Y. M. C. A. 
Bowling, basket-ball, swimming, 
and ping-pong were among the 
events. 


The New R. A. Folder 

The Department of Missionary 
Education has had to go to press 
with a second edition of the il- 
lustrated four-page folder “Royal 
Ambassador Boys’ Camp.” A fresh 
interest in this worthy enterprise 
is apparent on every hand, which 
augurs well for the success of the 
four camp periods outlined for the 
1939 season. Churches may render 


a great service to their boys by 
providing this educational and - 
recreational opportunity for them 
this coming summer. The Business 
Manager, Leland W. Kingman, 62 
Sanborn Street, Reading, Mass., 
will gladly answer all inquiries. 


Ocean Park Camp Periods 
SUMMER OF 1939 


First Period... .. July 3- 15 
Second Period. ..July 17- 29 
Third Period... ..July 31—Aug. 12 
pS ee Aug. 14-—_ 28 


New Counsellors 

Because of the conviction that 
work among boys is fundamental 
in the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, Rev. H. E. Hinton has ac- 
cepted High Counsellorship for the 
State of Connecticut. Mr. Hinton 
has always been a force in the suc- 
cess of this enterprise, and we are 
grateful for his cooperation. 

Rev. L. G. Van Leeuwen, of 
Massachusetts, has been elected 
as Assistant High Counsellor for 
Massachusetts. 
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No. 26—Awaiting an Answer 34. Satisfactory. 
Acres 35. Harden. 
1. “The burden which Habakkuk 37. “when . . . reproved. 
the . . . did see.” 59. Tans. ° ; 
7. “Lam Alpha and se ” 41. “that he may «i delivered.” 
11. Small horses. 42. Weight of Turkey. 
12. The Book of Job is one. 44. Tight. ee 
13. “... at the end it shal] 46- “he transgresseth . . . wine. 
speak.” 47. “the Lord is in... holy 
14. “Write . .. vision.” : temple.” : 
16. “The memory of the . . . is 49. “this is the victory that over- 
ileal cometh the world, even our 
18. “would God I had died for ia alee 
thee, O... , my son, my 50. Compass point. 
son!”’ 51. Muffled. 
20. Oil, a combining form. 52. “compassed about with... 
21. Note. great a cloud of witnesses.” 
22. “Behold, his soul which is 59+ One who asserts a right. 
lifted . . . is not upright in 54. Third king of Judah. : 
Ries Our Text from Habakkuk is 13, 
a Wei 14, 16, 29, 31, 46, 47 and 49. 
25. Crude tartar. Down 
28. Everglade State. 1. Pages. 
29. “what I... answer.” 2. They put Paul in peril. 
31. “which if a man do he shall 3. Burden. 
. in them.” 4, Century plant fiber. 
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upon tables, 
that . . . may run that read- 


eth it.” 


. Impede. 
. “eall thou, and I will answer: 


. . . let me speak, and an- 
swer thou me.” 


. Army officer. 
. Rival. 


Combustible mixtures. 

From. 

Hectometer. 

** And whereas thou sawest the 
feet and...” 

Descendant of Asher; the Altar. 

Soothe. 

‘Therefore, 
oie te ee 

Child (Scot.). 

Like a specter. 

Used for calking seams. 

One of a family descended 
from Gershon; Neil bit (anag.). 

Nuns 

“And the... , which the 
Lord God had taken from 
man.” 

Greek letter. 

Borders on. 

Manner. 

Book in the Old Testament 
before Habakkuk. 

“Where is . . . thy brother.” 

City; animal. 

Weight of India. 

Palmetto State. 

Note in minor. 


behold, I will 
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WORLD WIDE GUILD 














Dear W.W.G. Girls: 

No thinking young person needs 
to be told that we are living in 
tremendous times. To simply speak 
of Italy, Spain, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Japan, Germany is to 
call up pictures and changes, per- 
sonalities and forces so moving 
and so swift as to leave us con- 
fused and breathless and question- 
ing. How many times during these 
recent weeks Germany has drawn 
the focus of the world’s attention. 
With what mingled notes of chal- 
lenge and appeal she speaks to us. 
My brief visit to her cities a few 
years ago has made it the more 
vivid to me. 

Nurnberg was to me the most 
interesting of all German cities 
visited. How attractive it was and 
how gay with flower boxes under 
the oriel windows, the mellow- 
brown roofs, the famous dolls. 
With what pride we had pointed 
out to us the home of Albrecht 
Durer, Nurnberg’s noblest name, 
whose paintings and wood-cuts 
the world has acclaimed and 
loved. To many of us the Durer 
work, which we know best, is the 
lovely picture of the Praying 
Hands. But strident notes have 
been echoing from the brown roofs 
of Nurnberg, the flower stalls in 
the market have trembled with 
the measured marching of soldiers’ 
feet, the clamorous demands of a 
Nazi party gathering have almost 
obliterated the famous painting 
of her famous son. 

As I have been thinking of the 
world in which we live and the 
swift moving events in so many 
areas I find myself swinging be- 
tween depression and hope. Per- 
haps you too listened to the 
speeches of the Foreign Policy 


¥ 

Association, to Anthony Eden, to 
the president of associated indus- 
trialists, to Jewish rabbis or some of 
our national leaders. Some of the 
words filled us with deepest de- 
pression, but through all of them 
like a deep undertone rising to a 
crescendo was the unmistakable 
call to return to fundamental 
righteousness, to good will and 
love as the only basis for brother- 
hood and a peaceful world. 





Courtesy Counctl of Women for Home Misstons 


David Lawrence’s article in The 
United States News sends out a chal- 
lenge to all who believe in prayer. 

“Supposing in every country of 
the world five minutes were set 
aside at noon each day for a week 
in which all work except absolute 
necessities were stopped while peo- 
ple bowed their heads and asked 
God to help free the world from 
the yoke of men who would exploit 
their fellow human beings? Sup- 
pose these mass prayers were not 
merely confined to pleas for the 
tragic victims of a  dictator’s 
wrath? Suppose, instead, the pray- 
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ers were offered, too, for the dic- 
tators themselves? Would not the 
millions of people immediately 
surrounding the totalitarian states 
—be ready to learn what new atti- 
tude the rest of mankind had 
assumed? There are unquestion- 
ably many ways of reaching the 
heart and conscience of another 
nation, many ways to convert 
hostility or antagonism into friend- 
liness and fellowship. We may be 
cynical about such devices, but it 
is only because we have never 
used them. Moral force is a new 
force, a new weapon, though 
forged out of age-old philosophies.” 

For Christian women the World 
Day of Prayer is set for February 
24. All over the world on that day 
there will be a continuous season 
of prayer in Christian churches 
sending into a confused, misguided 
humanity a redeeming, lifting force 
born of God’s love in human hearts. 
The announcement of the Day of 
Prayer carries the lovely picture 
of Durer’s Praying Hands. 

I am so eager that we of the 
Guild shall be a part of that day. 
Could not Guild chapters all over 
our country join in this Day of 
Prayer, holding our meetings per- 
haps in the evening and just for 
prayer? We could in a very special 
and real way join our petitions 
with those that have been offered 
in China, Japan, Spain, Germany 
and other parts of the world, dis- 
tant in miles but near by the roads 
of the spirit. Let us send out to the 
youth of the world the power and 
guidance to be released through our 
united prayers. 

From the artist of Germany 
comes the appeal of the Praying 
Hands. From the Christian girl- 
hood of America let us answer with 
Praying Hearts. 

Prayerfully yours, 


Lei O Hoppe 


162 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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Meet Us 


If you are looking from west to 
east: 

“T am Mary Beth Fulton, repre- 
sentative of the Ministers and 
Missionaries Benefit Board but 
more particularly W.W.G. secre- 
tary for Eastern New York.” 

“T’m Elsie May Larson, a mis- 
sionary nurse at Victoria Memorial 
Hospital, Hanumakonda, South 
India.” 

“T’m Mrs. Fannie Holman Bar- 
ton, once a missionary to the Phil- 
ippines and South India, but now 
to South Dakota as the wife of the 
State Convention Secretary.” 

How did we get together? The 
House Party at Sioux Falls Col- 
lege, South Dakota. 

Enroll us all next time. 


A Novel on India 


Those of you who have enjoyed 
the lovely book of poems on India, 
Oil Lamps Lifted, by Pearl Dorr 
Longley, will be delighted to know 
of the novel by the same author 
which she has called The Rebirth 
of Venkata Reddi. In the following 
paragraph Mrs. Longley gives us 
an idea of what the book is like: 

“My chief desire in writing it 
was to give to people at home a 


story which would be truly Indian 
in atmosphere and bring out the 
best as well as the worst in Indian 
character. Also, I wished to show 
the slow but sure permeation of 
Christianity by Christ’s humble 
followers in the villages.” 

The girl who typed it in India 
said that she had never read a 
book which she thought better in 
revealing Indian atmosphere and 
customs, and she would like to 
send it to her home folks. 

This novel came from the press 
in December, and may be ordered 
from the American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society. The price is $2.50. 


Helps on India 


In the study of India three de- 
nominational leaflets will be in- 
teresting to supplement the study 
book and enrich your program: 
Winning Friends in India, by 
Frances Tencate; Ministers of Mercy 
in India, by Lulu Pulliam Colwell; 
and a brief survey of Baptist work 
in India covering Assam, Bengal- 
Orissa and South India. These are 
free and your state promotion 
office should have them. 

A Book of Prayers, written for 
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use in an Indian college by J. S. 
Hoyland, would add something to 
the devotional part of your pro- 
gram. It should be ordered from 
the Woman’s Press, New York 
City. The price is 75¢. 


The Scrub Squad 


What can we do for our church? 
If the Augusta Jackley Chapter of 
the White Temple Baptist Church, 
Mitchell, S. Dak., asked that ques- 
tion, they answered it by cleaning 
their Sunday School room. This 
picture shows how happy you can 
be when you put service ideas into 
action. 


Pennsylvania State Rally 


With “Bridges” as their theme 
the Guild Girls of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania met at the First Baptist 
Church, Williamsport, Pa., for 
their 17th Annual State Rally. 
The first evening was more or less 
of a get-acquainted time with a 
pageant, “Followers of the Star,” 
vividly portraying scenes from life 
in India, presented by the Wil- 
liamsport Guilds. 

Miss Alma Noble sent a wire, 
“The same loving greetings, happy 





Augusta Jackley Chapter after cleaning the Sunday School room 
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memories and grateful apprecia- 
tion of Eastern Pennsylvania Guild- 
ers. Alma Mater.” 

The climax of the Rally was the 
Banquet, held in the Y.W.C.A., 
Saturday evening, with very nearly 
300 girls attending. The favors, of 
course, were bridges. Dolls dressed 
in American and Indian costumes 
made novel decorations. Incident- 
ally, these dolls are to be presented 
to Indian girls. 

These Guild Girls met together 
at the Consecration Service on 
Sunday morning. It was with re- 
newed enthusiasm and inspiration 
that they went forth to “Send the 
Light”’ to all nations and to build 


new Bridges of understanding and 
fellowship with all peoples. 


Judson Sailing Week 


How many important things 
have happened in February! One 
of the most important ones to 
Baptists was the sailing of Ann 
and Adoniram Judson to Burma, 
on February 19, on the vessel 
Caravan. Because we are observing 
the Judson anniversary and mak- 
ing so much of the Judson Fellow- 
ship this year, Northern Baptists 
are asked to celebrate Judson Sail- 
ing Week, February 13-19. Sug- 
gestions will go to your church for 
a whole church observance. 
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If no other plans are being made 
in your church, I hope every Guild 
Chapter will have a program dur- 
ing or near those dates. You might 
have a wedding breakfast (the 
Judsons were married on February 
5), or a reception for Ann and 
Adoniram, or a Bon Voyage lunch- 
eon. Old-fashioned costumes and 
the characters impersonated would 
add greatly to the interest. Be sure 
to present the plan of the Judson 
Fellowship. Some may wish to en- 
roll as Judson Fellows and thus set 
sail themselves on a larger invest- 
ment in the missionary enterprise. 
You will want to close your pro- 


gram on a note of consecration. ' 





Guild Girls of Eastern Pennsylvania at their 17th Annual State Rally in Williamsport 











Children’s World Crusade 














Dear Crusaders: 

During the month of February 
you will be thinking and reading 
and talking about a man whom all 
America and the world loves— 
Abraham Lincoln. And every time 
you think of him you will think too 
of the Negro people he helped to 
free from slavery and set on an up- 
ward path to find real freedom and 
usefulness. 

One of the first groups of people 
interested in these newly freed 
slaves was the Baptist, living in our 


northern states. We knew that if 
these Negro people were to grow 
to be fine citizens of this America, 
which belonged to them too, they 
must be educated and in a Chris- 
tian way. So we began to put 
schools for these boys and girls in 
the south, where most of these 
people lived. A little woman, 
Johanna P. Moore, went down as 
our first missionary to teach and to 
start a school. 

One of these schools was estab- 
lished in Beaufort, South Carolina, 


and was called Mather School for 
Girls. It is today a busy place, full 
and running over with girls who 
want to learn just as you do to be 
useful and helpful in America and 
in the world. 

I think you will like this poem 
which one of the girls at Mather 
wrote. When we read our mis- 
sionary books we too feel as if we 
had gone sailing in a boat or on an 
airplane to find another continent 
just as Julia Mae Hubert did, who 
wrote these lines last year: 


TRAVELING 
I’d like to go a-sailing 
Upon the ships at sea, 
And find another continent 
That has been left for me. 
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I'd like to take an airplane ride, 
And go sailing through the air; 

I'd like to view the countryside 
That is so beautiful and fair. 


I'd like to go a-sailing 
Upon the ships at sea, 

But when I cannot do these things, 
I read my history. 


To go upon an airplane ride, 
I read a jolly book, 

And from imagination’s plane 
I take a careful look. 


In February we are thinking of 
another great man whom all Bap- 
tists look back upon with respect 
and love, for he was our first for- 
eign missionary ever to go from 
America to a foreign country— 
Adoniram Judson. He went sailing 
in a little vessel named Caravan, 
to Burma, on February 19, 1812, 
“to find another continent,” and 
he served until his death in that 
land where our special missionary 
Cecil Hobbs is at work today. This 
year we are to celebrate Judson’s 
sailing week, February 13-19, in 
our churches, and I hope every 
Crusader will have a part in it. 

Two great men to think about in 
February, Abraham Lincoln and 
the Negroes of America and Ado- 
niram Judson and the people of 
Burma. The reason these two 
names are great and people like to 
remember them is because they are 
linked with loving service to other 
people. The name of each one of us 
can be great too in that very same 
way. 

Ever your friend, 


Les & Hep 


152 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Italian Children Turn Wine 
Glasses Upside Down 


“When shall we have L.T.L.?” 
is the often repeated question on 
the lips of Italian children at the 
Christian center in Camden, N. J. 
Temperance education is not only 





desperately needed in this com- 
munity, but also is made very at- 
tractive through the organization 
of the Loyal Temperance Legion. 
A woman of the neighborhood 
asked if she might attend a meet- 
ing. How eagerly she listened as 
the harmful effects of the alcohol 
on body, mind and spirit were 
being discussed. Finally the woman 
asked, “There is not alcohol in 
wine is there?”’ She was convinced 
that there is. Several children said 
that they were the only ones in 
their homes who “turned their 
glasses upside down.” 

A medal speaking-contest, a 
part of the program this year, was 
conducted in coéperation with the 





This is a Burmese lesson drill on the 
blackboard. Can you read it? 


Deaconess Home in the commu- 
nity. The judges said that the five 
speakers did so well it was hard to 
decide who was best. Music fur- 
nished by boys and girls, who take 
lessons at the Italian Center, made 
the evening more enjoyable. 

The final picnic was of special in- 
terest. Again this year, in the quiet 
of the park, there were opportuni- 
ties for personal interviews with 
the boys and girls. Three made 
their decision to follow Christ. 

Happy friendship, instruction 
and inspiration are associated with 
the L.T.L.—Maria Miller, Cam- 
den, N. J. 


A Thank-You Letter 


Dear Miss Kappen: 
Many thanks for the patchwork 
which came some weeks ago. We 
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are always so glad to get patchwork 
for there is always such a demand 
for it. The sewing meetings have 
been well attended and not one of 
the women who promised to serve 
refreshments has failed me. It was 
Clara White Hip’s turn to serve 
last week. She was unable to be 
present for the meeting but brought 
coffee and sugar and the money to 
buy bread and meat for sand- 
wiches. Mrs. Flat, head woman, 
very graciously washed the dishes. 

Tomorrow is Advisory Board 
Meeting at noon and Cooking 
Class in the afternoon. They are a 
cute group—all new girls. We are 
having lots of fun learning how to 
set a table, how to measure prop- 
erly, and learning the names of 
kitchen utensils. 

There is so much to do but when 
gifts come like yours and others we 
know that we are not alone. We 
thank God continually for the op- 
portunity to have even a small 
part in His great program. 

Thanks and greetings from the 
Crows.—Goes Ahead Twice or 
Malvina Johnson, Lodge Grass, 
Montana. 


Arthur Gets into Trouble 
with the Cops 


When Arthur was a very small 
lad he lived on a farm with his 
parents, three sisters, and four 
older brothers. Being the young- 
est he was favored in the family. 
With yellow hair, sparkling blue 
eyes, a sunny smile and a happy 
disposition, the boy won the 
hearts of many people. 

When his family moved to the 
city, Arthur was in a strange new 
world. The cop did not smile at 
him, when he found the boy loaf- 
ing on the streets in the poorer 
section of the city. Arthur sold 
papers, and often did not come 
home until after midnight. Always 
he found boys who showed him 
the places to go for a good time. 
They knew more than his father, 
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for he was only a farmer, thought 
Arthur. At first, the boy was 
afraid of the policeman, but later 
they became good friends. The 
cop often told him not to go into 
the toy store and pick up knives, 
marbles, and candles, but to go to 
school every day instead of loafing 
with the older boys on the river 
front. 

He had to learn for himself. One 
day he stole money from a register 
and ran away to another city. He 
was arrested and taken before a 
juvenile court judge. The boy was 
given another chance. He came to 
Sunday school, joined a Boy 
Scout Troop, and lived a good life 
for two months. Then he went out 
with his gang again, and they had 
more influence on him than his 
friends in the church. After a short 
time Arthur was caught begging 
money from people on the street. 
The judge sent him to Thorn Hill, 
a school on a big farm, for boys 
who have done wrong. 

Benefitted by his year away 
from the city streets, Arthur came 
home to live with his mother. She 
had prayed always that her son 
might be a good boy, and often 
told the missionary that she be- 
lieved God would change Arthur. 


Mrs. Cecil Hobbs, our missionary in Burma, teaching a group of children 




















Two years have passed and he 
is “going straight,” as the boys 
say. The cop tells Arthur what a 
good citizen he can be in the city. 
Arthur’s missionary friend has in- 
terested church folk in him. One 
fine Christian woman has invited 
him to her home for dinner on 
Sunday. Other friends have 
clothed him, and still others have 
prayed that he would find Chris- 
tian friends. Arthur now has good 
companions, for he has come into 
the fellowship of the church.— 
Helen Darby, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Junior Judson Fellowships 


Boys and girls are entitled to all 
the helps that we can put in their 
way on their journey to intelligent 
Christian missionary-minded men 
and women. An opportunity of 
more than ordinary value is af- 
forded them this year in the Junior 
Judson Fellowships. They are al- 
ways interested in the story of the 
Judsons and therefore will be glad 
to have a part in contributing to 
this fund especially as each one 
will have a membership card made 
out for him. Have pictures of 
Adoniram and Ann Judson up in 
the church. (Order from Depart- 
ment of Missionary Education, 
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152 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y., 15¢ each.) Have stories told 
about them, not omitting the Bi- 
ble hidden in the pillow. 





TIDINGS 
(Continued from page 113) 


father refused. He listened politely 
to all my arguments but still said, 
“No.’’ I finally told him I supposed 
we must wait a while, but we 
would keep on praying. 

When Lydia’s baby was two 
months old she sent for me to go 
with her to her father’s house, for 
her mother had sent word it was 
time to come. If I live to be an old 
lady, I shall never forget the beauty 
of that re-union. The father went 
all the way with his forgiveness and 
took back into his heart, not only 
the daughter and her baby, but 
also the son-in-law. Lydia’s mother 
was so happy that her face was 
radiant. When she said, “Buenas 
noches, Senorita Webb, gracias!” 
I felt truly that God had been good 
to give me a share in this. 

At Christmastime we always 
have a party for the little sisters; 
the girls love being hostesses and 
they have learned to do it nicely. 
Last spring at our mothers’ party 
all our “‘speeches’’ were in Spanish. 
Our little president gave the wel- 
come, then a mother responded. 
The girl next to me said, “She’s 
making a pretty speech.” The 
mother was expressing her grati- 
tude and a wish that because of the 
opportunity her daughter was 
having, she might become a better 
woman. 

It’s joy living into the lives of 
other people, and how grateful I 
feel for this privilege! 


A Missionary Stamp Act 


Of course we know this is 1989— 
not 1765, but today we need to 
start another revolution beginning 
with a Missionary Sramp Act. 
Did you ever stop to consider how 
much our missionaries must spend 
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for stamps? A White Cross parcel 
arrives with insufficient postage; 
the missionary must make up the 
deficit before Uncle Sam will de- 
liver the goods. Innumerable let- 
ters must be answered from churches 
and individuals interested in the 
field. The missionary is deeply 
grateful for this fellowship, but 
stamps cost money. 

Suppose we start the New Year 
with a revolution! First, when you 
write to the missionary why not 
enclose a stamped, addressed en- 
velop for her reply? Second, place 
a stamped, addressed envelop in 
your White Cross parcel, so the 
missionary will know exactly to 
whom she is to report concerning 
the gifts. Third, what a fine plan 
it would be to give your special 





missionaries a stamp shower now 
and then. 


WOMEN OVER SEAS 
(Continued from page 111) 
budget of $12,236.05 the past year 
the Woman’s Foreign Board has 
been developing Christian workers. 





Aid to Europe 

Through the Woman’s Foreign 
Board, Northern Baptists continue 
their interest and some financial 
aid to Baptists in Europe. Last 
year they contributed $600. 

Would you like to be a Guardian 
Angel of all or part of this foreign 
mission work? Would you like to 
have a real share in helping to build 
a Christlike world? Write to Miss 
Janet S. McKay, 152 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 
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The World Day of Prayer 


“Let us put our love into deeds 
and make it real” is the theme for 
the World Day of Prayer on 
February 24. 

Surely, if ever in the world’s 
history, when conditions are so 
unsettled, so full of strain and suf- 
fering, Christian women need to 
answer the call to united prayer. 
Surely, if ever, the world is waiting 
for the proof of our love. 

There is great uplift in this 
united prayer as we feel the tie 
which binds us together—Christian 
women in India, in Africa, in 
China, in Japan—wherever Chris- 
tian women are, there will be this 
outpouring of prayer for one an- 
other, whate’er the name or sign. 
Programs (2¢), posters, etc., may 
be secured from the American 


Baptist Publication Society. Why 
not make your plans to include 
every woman in your church— 
homemakers in the home, shut-ins, 


school girls, business and profes- 
sional women—let us by church or 
home meetings make it possible 
for them to share in this. 


The Judson Fellowship 


The spirit of the Judson Fellow- 
ship is manifesting itself in many 
churches, yet we again urge the 
women to get back of the plan in 
their local churches. Why not let 
some of the courage and sacrifice, 
the faith and confidence of the Jud- 
sons permeate into your society, 
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your church? Literature may be 
secured from your State office. We, 
as women, are urged to pray for 
this great endeavor. 

It will be well to read again. the 
story of the farewell of the Judsons, 
as they sailed that cold February 
morning. It is suggested that we 
remember “Judson Sailing Week, 
February 13-19,” by having an 
all-church Judson Party or Dinner 
—that the women plan and prepare 
the dinner or refreshments, and the 
laymen work out the program. In 
small communities perhaps neigh- 
boring churches might get together. 
Perhaps in this way we may catch 
some of the spirit of the Judsons 
and may better appreciate our 
inheritance. Because of them we 
may be awakened to new sacrifice. 
As women, we are asked to interest 
our young people under 18 in 
Junior Fellowships ($1.00), and 
our women and laymen in the 
Judson Fellowships ($5.00). 


Bridges and Bells 


“The Procession of the Ages,” a 
pageant for use in the April meet- 
ing suggested in the “Bridge” 
program, is ready for distribution. 

“Bells” will be the keynote of 
our programs for 1939-40. Our 
Southern California women have 
planned the programs and the 
design for our Gift Boxes. The 
“Bells” leaflet will be ready in 
May, and the new gift boxes will 
be ready for distribution when the 
“Bridge” boxes are brought in 
for their final opening in April. 


WHEN in NEW YORK 


STOP AT THE 


PRINCE 


GEORGE 


ALSURN MA. GUITERSON, MGR. 


14 26th ST. NEAR FIFTH AVE. 
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THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH I. FENSOM 
Council on Finance and Promotion, 152 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

















Annual Program Contest 


A successful program should not 
be limited to one presentation— 
but that is its fate if it is not 
shared with other groups. One of 
the best ways to keep a program in 
circulation is to send it to The Open 
Forum. It is true that only a small 
portion of the contributions ap- 
pear in print, but all are used—to 
answer appeals for help, in pro- 
gram displays at meetings, and in 
various other ways. The annual 
contest is conducted to encourage 
this sharing and to give recognition 
to outstanding programs and year 
books. Read these simple rules and 
plan now to send several entries. 

What does the contest cover? Year 
books, programs and methods are 
included. The last mentioned may 
be in the form of a program or a 
descriptive letter. 

What are the rules? Each entry 
should have the name of the so- 
ciety and church and the name and 
address of the program chairman 
(or other officer). Year books may 
be sent with or without a descrip- 
tive letter, but the former is 
preferable. Programs must be given 
in sufficient detail to enable others 
to follow the plan. Information 
concerning the source material and 
notes on invitations, decorations 
and other special features should be 
included. By methods we mean 
plans for increasing the efficiency 
of the group, such as finding new 
members, stimulating the interest 
in White Cross or other work, 
training officers, etc., and either a 
program or descriptive letter may 
be entered. (In some cases, it may 
be well to send both.) None of the 
entries can be returned. 

What are the prizes? There will 









be three sets of prizes—one for each 
group—as follows: First Prize—$3 
worth of books to be selected from 
the 1939 reading program. Second 
Prize—a subscription to New Lirt- 
ERATURE. 





Instructions to Subscribers 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
United Foreign 
States Canada Countries 
Gingie Coples..... $1.25 $1.50 $1.60 
In Clubs (5or more) 1. 1.25 1.45 
Remit by Money Order or Draft. Make all 
hecks, P or Express Orders payable 
simply to Missions. 
Bills, coins, stamps are sent at sender's risk. 
When you receive notice that your subscrip- 
tion has expired, renew it at once, if you have 
not already done so. Use the blank enclosed 
in your final oy. Give the blank and money 
to your Club Manager; if there is none, send 
dir to us. Please sign your name exactly 
as it appears on your present address label. 
Sometimes a subscriber who has already re- 
newed may receive this blank, the renewal 
having reached us after this copy containing 
the blank has been mailed. 
When reporting change of address send both 
the old and the new 5 











HEW "SNOW BALL’ TOMATO 


IVORY 
WHITE / 


ge 
 ege 


ACID 
mn 


Write TODAY for your packet. Be first in your 
community to grow these large, white, delicious, 
acid-free tomatoes. Send 10c (stamps or coin) 
NOW for generous planting of this unique vege- 
table. Do not delay. Supply limited. 

E. ANDREWS FREW,, Sta. 392, Paradise, Pa. 


High School Course 


at Home 









entrance to college. Standard H. S. texts be 
. Credit for H. S. subjects aiready completed. Si 






vancement in business and industry and socially. 
eapped all your life. Be a High School 
training now. Free Bulletin on request. No obligation. 


merican School, Dpt. H-235. Drexel at 58th, Chicago 


BE A NURSE 


MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 


You can learn practical nursing at home 
in spare time. Course endorsed by physi- 


cians. Thousands of graduates. 39th yr. 
One graduate has charge of 10-bed hos- 
pital. Another saved $400 while learn- 
ing. Equipment included. Men and women 18 to 60. High 
School not required. Easy tuition payments. Write now. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Dept. 52%, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 
Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 


Name. 


Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Course 
equivalent to resident school work — prepares you for 
ingle sub- 


ploma 
ects if desired. High school education is ve ry ge 


raduate, Start your 
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Who may enter? The contest is 
open to all Northern . Baptist 
Women’s groups except those repre- 
sented in the 1938 list of prize- 
winners. (They will be eligible for 
the next contest.) 

W hat ts the closing date? This has 
been changed to May Ist to make 
possible the inclusion of annual 
meeting programs. Do not delay— 
send your first entries now and 
others later. 


More Prize- Winning Programs 


An original dramatization, Who 
Are the Migrants?, won second 
prize for the Ravenswood Baptist 


- Church, of Chicago, Ill., because it 


presented “in a vivid way... 
these oft-forgotten folk, giving 
such information that we are chal- 
lenged to help them.”’ No copies 
of this play are available. If you 
wish to prepare one of your own, 
write to your state promotion of- 
fice for Look Over the Wall (free) 
and to the Council of Women for 
Home Missions, 297 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y., for infor- 
mation concerning other literature. 
You will recall that the Migrant 
work is one of the World Day of 
Prayer projects. 

Third prize was awarded to the 
First Baptist Woman’s Guild, of 
Racine, Wis., for a gift box open- 
ing service which formed a part of 
the Christmas program. “The gift 
boxes were gathered during the 
singing of carols by a ladies’ 
quartette. Two white-robed ushers 
brought in lighted candles to light 
the world—a globe on a white- 
draped table. Silver trays were 
passed for the gift boxes, which 
were then brought forward and 
accepted with prayer by our Gift 
Box Secretary.” 


Are You— ? 


Srupyine India? There are five 
helpful leaflets on this field. The 
latest is India: A Brief Survey (3¢). 

INTERESTED in Christian Friend- 
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liness? For “human interest” sto- 
ries as well as for detailed informa- 
tion concerning the work, read 
Skylines Mean People (2¢). 
PLANNING a budget program for 
The Toll Bridge? Be sure to order 
copies of the new edition of A 
Dollar Well Spent (free), showing 
division of the missionary dollar. 
Looking for a dramatization for 
a local or Association meeting? 
One will be found in Adventuring 
with a Book of Remembrance (free). 
Usina Who is My Neighbor? 
in your programs? Send sugges- 
tions for the Open Forum page. 


& & @ 

Mrs. F. A. Phillips, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., has prepared a sketch 
to aid in presenting the books, 
Moving Millions and The Church 
Takes Root in India. In it, ex- 
cerpts from the books are arranged 
in such a manner that six persons 
may briefly present the facts 
gleaned from the study. The six 
characters, deciding to “pool their 
findings”, take the parts of Fact 
(general information) , THEen (the 
past) , Potiricat Swe, CurisTIAN 
STATESMAN, Future, and QuEs- 
TIONER. Doubtless it will prove, 
as the author hopes, “a fitting cli- 
max to a period of study of mis- 
sionary work in India.” 


& @ © 

Have you ever heard of An 
AutocraPH Pace? Such.a page in 
the year book of the Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society of First Church, 
Grand Junction, Colo., provides 
space “for the autographs of visit- 
ing missionaries and guests of our 
church and society.” It also bears 
evidence that the year books are 
expected to be in constant use 
through the year. Mrs. Roy Roper, 
the president, writes that the 
cover design, a typical Colorado 
scene with a bridge over a moun- 
tain stream in the foreground, is 
the work of one of the Guild girls 
(see May Missrons, page 317). 
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Student Night 
Recently the Woman’s Union 


BILHORN FOLDING 
ORGANS 





of Hanson Place Baptist Church, World Famous for more than 
Brooklyn, N. Y., sponsored a Sweet tons: Astonishing velome 


Suitable for ‘Missions, Camps, 
Schools, Homes, ete 
Write for Folder 


BILHORN BROS. ORGAN CO. 
1414 McLean Ave. Dept.M _ Chicago, Ill. 


e WANTED: MANUSCRIPTS 


New York Book - Publisher re- 
spectfully solicits worth while 
in manuscripts for publication. 


meeting in honor of the young 
people of the church who had 
graduated from local public and 
high schools. Taking the suggested 
theme, The Bridge in Building, 
the committee developed it as fol- 
lows: Its FOUNDATIONS 
“The Word,” Its SUBSTRUC- 
TURE in Prayer, Building with 
Christ, CABLES of Understand- 
ing, SPANS of Purposeful Living, 
The ROADWAY of Christian 
Education (three brief addresses 
including one by Dr. Edward C. 
Kunkle), and one by the pastor. 
Several graduates took part. 











FORTUNY'S, Publishers 
67 West 44th Street 


New York City 








tint GOWNS 
Pulpit 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 


samples on request. State your 
needs and name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros & Co. 
1162 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 








**Perseverance and Spirit have 
done wonders in all the Ages °°’ 


—SO SAID THE FATHER OF OUR COUNTRY WHOSE BIRTH- 
DAY WE CELEBRATE ON THE 22ND OF THIS MONTH 


And So Say We Baptists Today 


Help to Win a Victory 
For Missions This Year 


Enroll as an ANNUITANT 
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You not only secure for yourself a dependa- 
ble income for life on your investment, but 
when the net principal is released, your gift © 
makes it possible for you still to be a 
Partner in the Kingdom enterprise 
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Write for further information to Miss Frances K. Burr, Treasurer 


WoOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
152 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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For Sale or for Personal Use 
Every Day Greetings — new, at- 
EXTRA tractive with worth-w le sentiments, 
MONEY pot with Bible Texts —in great 
EASILY | variety of artistic settings —com- 
EARNED | fo , encouraging messages of 





cheer to the sick and sorrowing, 





birthday, etc. ae type of greet- 
ings Christian people are looking for. 
Easter Greetings — Christian sentiments, 
mostly with Bible Texts— dainty appropriate 
decorations, 

Garde that are different — not found in stores — 
Boxed and Unboxed — good profit, no invest- 
ment necessary. Write early for free Catalog and - 

attractive Sale Plans. 


PEASE GREETING CARDS, INC. 


264 Laurel Street Dept.N Buffalo, N. Y. 


CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS | 











A Judson Dinner 


This may be held on whatever 
evening of the week is most con- 
venient. If novelty in the menu is 
desired, prepare food similar to 
that which the Judsons ate. The 
following sample is Burmese. 


Menu 


Fruit nectar 
Chicken or beef curry with rice 


and 
Condiments 
India relish Crystallized ginger 


Fresh grated cocoanut 
Ground peanuts 
Cashew nuts 
Major Grey chutney (if desired) 
Fresh vegetable salad 
Banana baked in fruit juices, or 
Haloa (an Indian pudding) 
Tea 


ReEciPes 

Miss Gertrude Teele, returned 
missionary from Burma, offers 
the following menu suggestions 
and recipes: 

Fruit nectar: Combination of 
two or three fruit juices according 
to taste. 

Chicken or beef curry (Quantity 
given will serve 6 people): 14 Ib. 
butter, 2 large onions, 1 lb. toma- 
toes (raw), 2 lbs. meat (chicken or 
beef), 2 cups cold water, 14 lemon, 
salt, 1 lb. India rice or brown rice. 

Method: Melt butter in sauce- 
pan, put in 1 chopped onion and 
fry till brown, then add 1 table- 
spoon curry powder, mixed into 
paste with water (it may be wise 
to use 14 or less powder for Ameri- 


can taste), fry for 5 minutes, stir- 
ring constantly; then add 2 lbs. 
meat (cut in small pieces), mix 
well and cook all for 5 minutes; 
then add 1 lb. tomatoes cut up and 
the second chopped onion and 2 
teacups cold water; salt to taste, 
put all together; keep covered and 
simmer gently for 2 hours. 

When meat is tender add juice 
1% lemon. Serve with rice and con- 
diments. 

Method for rice: Put quantity 
desired in large amount of boiling 
water, boil until grains are cooked 
but not soft, pour into colander 


fo CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT ROBES * EMBROIDERIES 


NATIONAL "ACADEMIC CAP 5 GOWN CO. 


821-23 ARCH ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA 








Establish security for your 
family. For a small premium we 
will provide helpful protection for 
your loved ones and a safe invest- 
ment for you. Here is your oppor- 
tunity to secure lowest cost protec- 
tion along with other Christian 
people. Rates at ages 1 to 55 on 
request. 

The BAPTIST MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY has de- 
posited over $100,000.00 with the 
state of Illinois—guzrantee that all 
claims and cash demands will be 
promptly paid. 


Mail Coupon Today 


BAPTIST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CU, 
Dept. M-2, 189 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Il. 

Please send me details of your new 
low-cost policy. White risks only. 


ee Seesteaanasabeice « AMO st xttientes 
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and run cold water over it; then 
put in oven to keep warm. 

Dessert: Haloa (an Indian-pud- 
ding) 4% cup butter, 1 cup Cream 
of Wheat cereal, 2 cups milk, % 
cup sugar, 14 teaspoon of carda- 
mon seed (or other flavor), 44 cup 
of piemolia or pistaschio nuts. 

Method: Melt butter in sauce- 
pan, add Cream of Wheat, fry un- 
til slightly brown, stirring con- 
stantly, slowly add milk, add 
sugar, cardamon seed and nuts, 
and cook until thick. Serve hot 
with whipped cream. 





BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 101) 


The Hero of Aquidneck, by 
Witsur NE son, is the story of 
the life of Doctor John Clarke, an 
eminent Christian minister and 
physician of the 17th century. He 
was one of the founders, and the 
first pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Newport, Rhode Island. 
It was through the sacrificial service 
of Dr. Clarke and Roger Williams, 
working together, that Rhode 
Island became an independent 
commonwealth. Obadiah Holmes 
filled the pulpit at Newport during 
the 13 years that Dr. Clarke was 
absent from home attempting to 
secure a charter for the State. He 
later succeeded Dr. Clarke as pas- 
tor. (Revell; 95 pages; $1.00.) 


The Effects of Alcohol, by 
Mary Lewis ReEep, R.N., is an 
interesting pamphlet on the physi- 
ological and psychological effects 
of alcohol and their social conse- 
quences. The author has compiled 
the best available opinion concern- 
ing the effects of the use of alcohol 
as a beverage. The pamphlet is 
designed for popular educational 
use. It would be of special value to 
pastors and leaders of young peo- 
ple’s groups. Copies are available 
from the author at 410 Riverside 
Drive, New York City, at 15 cents 
or $10 for 100 copies plus postage. 
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Let Freedom Ring 


A simple program, based on this issue of Missions, for use in 
churches, furnished by the National Committee on Woman’s Work 


Prepared by Giapys S. FERGUSON 


During February, the month of 
the birthdays of George Washing- 
ton and Abraham Lincoln, our 
thoughts are directed particularly 
to “Liberty” and the place it has 
held in our religious and national 
life. Let us today look at the quali- 
ties which may be found in the very 
word itself. 

Open the meeting by singing: 
“My Country, "Tis of Thee.” 

LoveE—“ Love is the fulfilling of 
the law” (Romans). Quote from: 

“In the Heart of San Francisco’s 
Chinatown,” page 112; ‘The Sym- 
bolic Message of a Blanket,” page 
92. 

Solo, “In Christ There Is no 
East or West.” 

BroTHERHOOD—“ The crest and 
crowning of all good. Life’s final 
star is Brotherhood” (Markham). 
Quote from; “The Negro in Amer- 
ica,” page 95; “An Adopted Son of 
the Philippine Islands,” page 98. 

Epucation—“"Tis _—_ education 
forms the common mind. Just as 
the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined” 
(Pope). Announcemenis: World 
Day of Prayer, page 96; Race 
Relations Sunday, page 114; Bap- 
tist World Alliance Sunday, page 
95; Sixth Baptist World Congress, 
page 87. 

RicHTEousNEss—“The wicked 
flee when no man pursueth; but the 
righteous are bold as a lion” 
(Proverbs). Quote from: “There 
Was No Color Line,” page 83; 
“No Trace of Defeatism in China,” 
page 74. 

TroutH— The truth shall make 
you free” (John 8:32). Quote 
from: “The World’s Last Refuge 
of Uncensored News, page 72; 
“The Budget in Living Figures,” 
page 110. 





Youtu—“Almost everything 
great has been done by youth” 
(Disraeli). Quote from: “Worth 
While Work with Mexican Guild 
Girls,” page 113; “Sights and 
Smells and Sounds in Nicaragua,” 
page 78. 

WorsHip SeRvicE—Scripture, 
page 114; Prayer Thought, Dr. 
Steiner, page 114; Prayer, page 
114; Hymn: ‘‘O God, We Pray for 
All Mankind.” 

BENEDICTION. 
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The Story Shop, by Mary C. 
ODELL, is a collection of 63 choice 
and original stories for children, 
ages four to twelve. They are 
fascinatingly told by one who 
knows children. Attractive draw- 
ings and picturesque words make 
this a readable and informing 
volume to present to any child. 
Parents and children workers will 
be delighted with the stories se- 
lected. (Judson Press; 238 pages; 
$1.50.) 





Make Your Own 





Slides on Your 
ha WITH your quickly a 6 Typewriter—use— 
MESSAGES RADIO-MAT SLIDE 
=] 50 RADIO-MATS $1.50 && CO., INC. 
=4 White, Amber or Green. Be 1819 Broadway 
Accept no substitute. Dept. H° 
New York, N. Y. 
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ANNUITIES! 


“Trusting to Him who can go with me, and remains with you, and be 
everywhere for good, let us confidently hope that all will be well.” 


Abraham Lincoln, February 11, 1861 
Farewell Address, Spring field, Iil. 





An ANNUITY with the 
AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN 
MISSION SOCIETY 


has the power to do good throughout the world, 
throughout the years, in the name of Him who 
is the same “‘yesterday, today and forever.” 


Dr. P. H. J. Lerrico, Home Secretary 


Pee SSS ers se = 


(a e MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY -——-————— 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
152 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send particulars concerning Annuity Agreements to 
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Caught by the Camera J. H. Rushbrooke, 87; C. H. Sears, reporting the greatest number of 
Sees BUA At 98; F. C. Stifler, 102; G. W. Truett, reading points per resident mem- 
Illustrations in this Issue . &P Pp 
87; R. I. Wilson, 98. ber. This year a small rural church 
Atvanta: Churches and street scenes, PHILippine Is.: Bible translation, 103. (the home church of Jennie Adams, 


70, 87, 105 : issi ilippi 
» 87, 105. : missionary to the Philippine Is- 
Briain Conco: Shipment of New Nebraska Reading Plan lands) was awarded the cup for the 


Testaments, Keny ® Colony, 104; Mrs. Ora A. Clement, of Omaha, third time and it becomes theirs 
Delegates to Native Conference, 111. oh. missionary reading secre- lv. N ‘ll begi 
Burma: Judson College Chapel, 108; t t he S y : e “Ww permanent y. NOW we bing egin 

Bible women and nurses, 111. Hien at the “ie as ites: € giving books for awards. 
ve for a number of years given a 
esha THE LAST WORD 


Cutna: War scenes, 74-77; Bible read- 4 sl nena er 
ing, 102, 103; Shanghai University, SMVer ‘oving cup to the churc 
“ Sia EVERAL subscribers have writ- 


91; Scott-Thresher Hospital, 110. 




















Germany: Weichersdorf Church, 73; ten the Editor in r ecent months 
Baptist World Congress, Berlin, 89; Our FRE - CATALOG Saves asking that the Denominational 
Hubmaier Memorial, Vienna, 90. Oise Bitedannry Uae Directory be printed more fre- 

MiscELLANEOUs: World map, 72; Serves Foreign Missionaries quently. It appears on the 8rd 
Chinese children in San Francisco,  [} Yortts Misdssctisscin Wer Miscey || cover, facing this page. It is pub- 
112; Roe girls, fre sonal supplies and economical source for per I. lished on an average about three 

" ality. ° ° 
— = Ww. on ee - Secretarles and Purchasing Agents of For- or four times in the year. In former 
a aa wee oe : ” ; 140,000 separate iteme, and our specigt duan- years it appeared regularly in each 
° ity prices enabie em to save mone or eir e e 
Sagi iam stations. . issue. So many things are happen- 
school children, 112. Mission Boards can economize by selecting ° ° a 
; hardware, paints, plumbing goods, electrical ing in our world, and space even in 
N ICARAGUA: Scenes in Managua, Cole- supplies A similar materials from our catalog, : ce 
‘o Bauti for shipment abroad. a 64-page magazine is so limited, 
g10 autista, 78-81. If you wish a Montgomery Ward catalog, for s ‘ ° 

Prrsonauitizs: C. L. Conrad, 98; export use only, write TODAY for a free copy. that it seemed as if the Directory 
J. G. Gilson, 98; H. C. Gleiss, 94; MONTGOMERY WARD could occasionally be omitted. 

F. W. Meyer, 98; L. D. Newton, 86; Export Missionary Unit Chicago, U.S.A. What is your preference? Send 
Dr. and Mrs. W. A. Petzoldt, 93; a postcard to the Editor. 
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No Dictators Wanted! 


ORTHERN BAPTISTS through their General Council have issued a ringing 


reaffirmation of Baptist principles, especially the separation of church and state. 


When you give to the funds that support your local church and Baptist missions, 
you are helping to maintain one of the world’s strongest barriers against dictatorship 
in any form; against interference with freedom of conscience and state control of 


religious organization. 


Strengthen the cause of free, New Testament religion by giving at least as much as 
you did last year. And by joining the Judson Fellowship, give five dollars more. 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


Council on Finance and Promotion — 152 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


OxivER U. Cuapman, Chairman W. H. Bowter, Executive Secretary 
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RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H. 


The Northern Baptist Convention 


President—A. J. Hudson, Cleveland, O. 

Corresponding Secy.—M. A. Levy, D.D., Williamsport, Pa. 
Recording Secretary—C. M. Gallup, D.D., New York, N. Y. 
Treasurer—H. J. Manson, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Missions 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 


Editor Emeritus—Howard B. Grose, D.D. 
Editor—William B. Lipphard, D.D. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Address of All Secretaries: 152 Madison Avenue, New York 


President—C. A. Durden, D.D., Omaha, Neb. 
Recording and Budget Secretary—D. M. Albaugh. 
Treasurer—Forrest Smith. 


Foreign Secretaries—Joseph C. Robbins, D.D., J. W. Decker, Th.D., R. L. 


Howard, D.D. 
Home Secretary—P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., D.D. 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Headquarters: 23 East 26th Street, New York 
President 
Executive Secretary—George Pitt Beers, D.D. 
asurer— 
Recording Secretary—Coe Hayne, Litt.D., New York. 
Secretary of Education—Charles S. Detweiler, D.D. 
Secretary of Evangelism—Rev. W. E. Woodbury. 
Secretary for Latin North America—Charles S. Detweiler, D.D. 
Secretary for Edifice Funds—Carlos M. Dinsmore, D.D. 
Field Secretaries: City—Rev. J. W. Thomas; Town and Country—Mark 
Rich, Ph.D.; Pacific Slope—M. E. Bratcher, Ph.D. 
Directors: Mexican Work—E. R. Brown, D.D.; Chinese Work—C. R. 
Shepherd, Th.D.; Christian Centers—Rev. J. M. Hestenes. 











Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 


President—Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith, Pennsylvania. 
Foreign Vice-President—Mrs. Charles H. Sears. 
Home Base Vice-President—Mrs. Leslie E. Swain, Rhode Island, 
Recording Secretary—Mrs. A. J. Mitchell. 
Foreign Secretary—Miss Hazel F. Shank. 
Home Secretary—Miss Janet McKay. 
Treasurer—Miss Frances K. Burr. 
National Committee on Woman’s Work of the Woman’s Societies 
Chairman—Mrs. H. S. Palmer; Secretary—Miss Janet S. McKay. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 


President—Mrs. O. R. Judd, New York. 

Ist Vice-President—Mrs. F. C. Pinkham. 

2nd Vice-President—Mrs. A. E. Caldwell. 
Executive Secretary—Miss Alice W. S. Brimson. 
Secretary of Missions—Miss Gertrude 8. de Clercq. 
Secretary of Literature—Miss Olive Russell. 
Treasurer— 
Christian Friendliness Secretary—Mrs. E. H. Kinney, Chicago. 








American Baptist Publication Society 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


President—E. J. Millington, Cadillac, Mich. 

Executive Secretary—-Luther Wesley Smith, D.D. 

Treasurer—Elvin L. Ruth. Business Manager—H. E. Cressman. 

Colporter Department Secretary—John C. Killian, D.D. 

Christian Education Secretary—John W. Elliott, D.D. 

Editor of Sunday School Pub.—Miles W. Smith, D.D. 

Book Editor—Mitchell Bronk, D.D. 

Branches: Chicago, 72 E. Randolph St.; Los Angeles, 313 W. Third St.; 
Kansas City, 1107 McGee St.; Seattle, Wash., 505 Washington Mutual 
Bldg.; Toronto, 223 Church St. 


Board of Education 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 


President—Paul L. Thompson, LL.D., Illinois. 

Secretary—Frank W. Padelford, D.D. 

Associate Secretary—George R. Baker, D.D. 

Secretary Missionary Education—W. A. Hill, D.D. 

Associate Secretary Missionary Education—Miss Dorothy Stevens. 
Secretary World Wide Guild—Miss Elsie Kappen. 

Secretary Children’s World Crusade—Miss Elsie Kappen. 

Field Secretary—Rev. Floyd L. Carr. 

Public Relations—Miss Freada Koeker, Rev. Walter Quarrington. 


The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 
President—Avery A. Shaw, D.D. 
Executive Secretary—Peter C. Wright, D.D. 
Assistant to Executive Secretary—M. Forest Ashbrook. 
Recording Secretary—C. M. Gallup, D.D. 
Associate Secretaries—George L. White, D.D.; G. Clifford Cress, D.D. 
Treasurer—Arthur M. Harris, LL.D. Actuary—H. Pierson Hammond. 
Investment Secretary and Assist. Treasurer—S. W. Wheeler. 
Special Representative—Miss Mary Beth Fulton. 


National Council of Northern Baptist Men 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 


Chairman—R. C. Hassrick, Philadelphia. 
Secretary—W. G. Boyle. 


Baptist Young People’s Union of America 


President—Jay S. Hudson, 1602 Ridgefield Road, Cleveland Hts., O. 
General Secretary—Edwin Phelps, 203 No. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Denominational Directory 









Council on Finance and Promotion 
Address All Correspondence to 152 Madison Avenue, New York 


Chairman—Rev. O. U. Chapman, 820 Ontario St., Chicago, Ill. 
Vice-Chairmen—Mrs. O. R. Judd, J. L. Barton, D.D. 
Executive Secretary—W. H. Bowler, D.D. 

Recording Secretary—William B. Lipphard, D.D. 

Assistant Treasurer—H. R. Bowler, D.D. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 


Foreign Mission Society—P. H. J. Lerrigo, D.D.; Home Mission Society— 
G. Pitt Beers, D.D.; Woman’s Foreign Mission Society—Mrs. Howard 
Wayne Smith; Woman’s Home Mission Society—Mrs. O, R. Judd; Pub- 
lication Society—Luther Wesley Smith; Education Board—F. W. Padel- 
ford, D.D.; M. & M. Benefit Board—P. C. Wright, D.D.; State Conven- 
tions—C. E. Goodall, D.D., H. A. Heath, D.D.; Standard City Mission 
Societies—A. M. McDonald, D.D.; Lg eg eg ag J. J. Allen, 
Miss Alice W. S. Brimson, Rev. R. B. Deer, Rev. Julius Fishbach, Rev. 
C. H. Frank, Rev. J. M. Horton, Miss Janet S. McKay, Rev. D. J. Neily, 
Rev. F. F. Peterson, C. C. Tillinghast. 


LITERATURE AND VISUALIZATION BUREAU 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 


Stereopticon Lectures may also be had from State and City Secretaries 
marked S. Free literature from every State Secretary. 


Directors of State Boards of Promotion 
(Star indicates that Director is also State Convention Secretary) 


Arizona—Rey. John M. Newson, 407 First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Phoenix, 8. 

= N.—*C. W. Gawthrop, D.D., 83 McAllister St., San Fran- 
cisco, S. 

California, S.—Rev. Ralph A. Jansen, D.D., 201 Columbia Building, 313 
W. 3rd St., Los Angeles, S. 

Colorado—Rev. Walter L. Jaeger, 611 Colorado Bldg., Denver, S. 

Connecticut—Rev. H. E. Hinton, 455 Main St., Hartford, S. 

Delaware—*Mrs. Albert Edge, 1900 N. Monroe St., Wilmington, Delaware. 

District of Columbia—*R. W. Weaver, D.D., Waddell Hall, 715 8th St. 
N. W., Washington, S. ; 

Idaho—*Rev. R. P. Douglass, 624 McCornick Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Illinois—Rev. Edwin A. Bell, 208 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, 8. 

Indiana—*Rev. T. J. Parson, 1729 North Illinois St., Indianapolis, S. 

Iowa—Rev. B. H. Ward, 902 Valley Bank Bldg., Des Moines, 

Kansas—*Rev. George W. Wise, 918 Kansas Ave., Topeka, S. _ 

Maine—*Reyv. J. S. Pendleton, 311 Savings Bank Bldg., Waterville, S. 

Massachusett8—Rev. Isaac Higginbotham, 508 Ford Bldg., Boston, 8. 

Michigan—*Rev. R. T. Andem, 472 Hollister Bldg., Lansing, 8. 

Minnesota—*Rev. E. H. Rasmussen, National Bank Bldg., 529 2nd Ave., 
So., Minneapolis, S. 

Missouri—M. D. Eubank, M.D., 1107 McGee St., Kansas City. . 

ora. R. P. Douglass, 525 Newhouse Building, Salt Lake City, 

tah. 

Nebraska—*Rev. B. H. Ward (see Iowa). 

Nevada—*Rev. C. W. Gawthrop, 228 McAllister St., Room 201, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

se sy geal C. Raymond Chappell, 22 Amherst St., Man- 
chester, S. 

New Jerse ;—*C. E. Goodall, D.D., 158 Washington St., Newark. 

New York—Rev. Paul H. Conrad, 433 S. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Metropolitan Baptist Board of Promotion—C. H. Sears, D.D., E. C. 
Kunkle, D.D., 152 Madison Ave., New York. 

North Dakota—*Rev. Roy W. Hodges, 62 Broadway, Fargo, N. D., 8. 

Ohio—Paul Judson Morris, D.D., Granville. 

Oregon—*Rev. F. W. Starring, 505 Odd Fellows Bldg., Portland, S. 

Pennsylvania—Rev. G. R. Merriam, 1703 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 


phia, 8. 

Rhode Island—*Rev. Wm. Reid, 404 Lauderdale Bldg., Providence, S. 
South Dakota—*John L. Barton, D.D., 808 Citizens Nat’l Bank Bldg., 
Sioux Falls, S. . 

a ee a R. P. Douglass, 525 Newhouse Building, Salt Lake City, 

tah, 8. 

Vermont—*Rev. Homer C. Bryant, 215 Shelbourne Road, Burlington. 

Washington—*W. A. Shanks, D.D., Washington Mutual Bank Bldg., 
Second and Spring Streets, Seattle, 8. 

West Virginia—*Rev. A. S. Kelley, 20914 Eighth St., Parkersburg, S. 

Wisconsin—*Rev. Edwin A. Bell (see Illinois). 

Wyoming—Rev. H. A. Bolle, 2519 House St., Cheyenne, 8. 


State Convention Secretaries Not Directors 


Connecticut—E. E. Gates, D.D., 455 Main St., Hartford. : 
Illinois—Rev. Guy Wimmer, 402 Cornbelt Bank Bldg., Bloomington. 
Iowa—Frank Anderson, D.D., 902 Valley Bank Bldg., Des Moines. 
Massachusetts—Hugh A. Heath, D.D., 508 Ford Bldg., Boston. 
Nebraska—Rev. Wm. Park, Room 803, Omaha Loan Bldg. Ass’n, Omaha. 
New York—Roy E. Williamson, D.D., 433 South Salina St., Syracuse. 
Ohio—T. F. Chambers, D.D., Granville. ; 
Pennsylvania—Rev. R. B. Deer, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Wisconsin—Dr. A. LeGrand, 1717 West Wells St., Milwaukee. 


Standard City Mission Societies—Class A 


Boston—Rev. Ralph C. Ostergren, 312 Ford Bldg. 

Brooklyn—C. H. Sears, D.D., 152 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 

Buffalo— , 601 Crosby Bldg. 

Chicago—A. M. McDonald, D.D., Room 808, 203 N. Wabash Ave. 

Cleveland—D. R. Sharpe, D.D., 1104 Schofield Bldg., 8. 

Detroit—Rev. H. C. Gleiss, D.D., 5 West Larned St., S. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Rev. C. P. Jones, 1107 McGee St. 

Los Angeles—Rev. Ralph L. Mayberry, 313 West Third St. 

Newark—W. S. Booth, D.D., 158 Washington St. 

New York City—C. H. Sears, D.D., 152 Madison Ave. 

Philadelphia—Rev. A. T. O. Marks, 1701 Chestnut St. 

a L. W. Bumpus, Ph.D., 708 Investment Bldg., 239 
4t ve., S. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Rev. A. R. DeMott, 43 N. Fitzhugh St., S. 

St. Louis—S. E. Ewing, D.D., Room 155, 919 North Taylor Ave. 

San Francisco—W. Earl Smith, D.D., 83 McAllister Street. 

Twin City—Minneapolis—St. Paul—Rev. E. A. Finstrom, 529 Second 

Ave., South, Minneapolis. 
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SACRIFICE and SERVICE 


As Adoniram Judson pioneered for the soul of Burma, so Rachel Crane 
Mather pioneered for the soul of the Negro. Northern Baptists who would 
enter into this spiritual fellowship must still take the way of SACRIFICE 
and SERVICE. 


At the close of the Civil War, Mrs. Mather with personal funds transformed 
an old army camp into a school for Negro girls. For 70 years Mather School 
has progressed on the principle that “the way 
to lift a people is to help them to help them- 
selves.”’ Your missionary boxes, barrels, and 
gifts of money are transforming lives, homes, 
and communities in some of the most needy 
districts of the South. 












JUDSON FELLOWSHIPS Help 
MATHER SCHOOL 


A JUDSON FELLOWSHIP IS A GIFT OF $5.00 OVER AND 
ABOVE ANY PLEDGED OR USUAL GIVING FOR THE YEAR 


Send gifts today 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 
152 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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